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HE land where dreams come true! 
i It lies cradled in Happy Valley on 
that far horizon where the Delectable 
Mountains stretch upward as though to em- 
brace the sky. 

It is always closer than we think, and farther 
than we sec It is the land whose folk dare to 
be themselves, where health is a state of mind 
no less than of body. Although it is the land 
of those who have dared to dream greatly, it 
ewes its richness and beauty to the sanity 
which renders dream: incarnate. 

Here men are chivalrous and women in- 
spire chivalry. Here youth is synonymcus with 
opportunity; manhood is a stewardship; and 
old age a reward. Here all may truly quote 
the saying of Horace, “Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori.” For when one has lived for 
one’s country, it becomes easy to die for it, 
should the last great sacrifice be demanded. 

The history of this land is the story behind 
the greatest story, the sentences written in 
invisible ink between the lines of the Book of 
Life, the alphabet of the supreme Esperanto. 
It is the encyclopaedic biography of the truly 
great, of thoughts which endured the rust of 
centuries, and deeds which no tomb might 
inclose. 

This is the land which humanity can only 
discover when we lose our spectacles, when 
the rose-tinted lens which we term “manifest 
destiny’’ and the blue-tinted lens which we call 
“pursuing fate’ are both shattered -by the 
hand of Truth. The tortured trail which leads 
to this land pursues an uneven way through 
bogs which seize the cowardiy, and pits which 
snare the rash. 

Its frontiers are unguarded, it knows no im- 
migration laws; yet few, indeed, are they who 
are privileged to enter it. Seen from afar, its 
beauty dazzles and deludes the fool, while to 
the wise man its sp'endors are both a challenge 
and a triumph. Within the borders of this 
Utopia are neither masters nor slaves. only 
those who are their own masters though the 
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slaves of honor. Courtesy is their religion and 
truth their law. They waste no strength in 
jealousy, no time in vanity, and no thought in 
avarice. Their golden cities are built in confi- ( 
dence and studded with monuments to service. Q 
They treasure health as a foundation for hap- Ae || 
piness, learning as the basis of true perspective, ray 
and find in wealth a lever wherewith to shift Zi) 
obstacies from the path of the common good. 
Their morality is derived from within and their 
piety is dependent on conviction. 
EADERS they have, indeed, and these they 
choose fo- what they are, not for what } 
their ancestors may have been, nor for the 
wealth which their sons may inherit. They be- | 
| 
| 
i 
| 











lieve that progress follows only in the path of 
intelligent effort, anc that salvation lies beyond 
understanding. Though they build for the 
future they live in the present. They value 
experience as a legacy from the past for which 
they are trustees to the future. Like the wise 
servant in the parable they are not content | 
to hoard this legacy, but strive to increase it. i | 
These people are self-sufficient because they | 
are self-effacing; loving because they are loved. 
They live in content and die in tranquillity. 
Though this land is bui!t by dreams, it is 
nevertheless of earth and is bounded by reali- 
ties. Though its opalescent glories are only 
revealed to us in fitful flashes as the bright 
beams of hope rend the miasmas of pessimism, Hl 
it has done more for humanity than any earthly 
empire. Though we cee it but as Moses viewed 
Canaan, yet it is the final destination of all 
true ambition—the goal of every worthy hope, 
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This is the land where dreams come true, 
The gold at the rainbow’s end; 

This is the /and that’s calling you, 
The land which the saints defend; 

This is the land which so many seek 
As the unseen ultimate goal; 

This is the 'and where dreams come true— 
The land of the regnant soul. a 
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Fragile Fame 


By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


HY are those who appeal to mob emo- 
tion always better rewarded, in fame 
and in money, than those who truly 
contribute to the artistic or scientific 
progress of humanity?” 

This question is perpetually repeating itself in 
ee ery field of human endeavor. 

Why is a custard-pie-propelling movie comedian 
paid millions; while a Sarah Bernhardt dies in 
poverty? 

Why is the creator of a ‘‘Billikin’’ given royalties 
running into six figures; while a Lorado Taft re- 
ceives the income of a college professor? 

Why is the author of “Yes, we have no bananas!” 
able to “clean up’ one hundred thousand dollars 
in ninety days as his share in this musical marvel; 
when a Chopin passes out in poverty and pain? 

These are questions which are recurring con- 
stantly to those who realize that the minds of the 
young people of the world are moulded, to no small 
degree, by the tangible evidences of such dispropor- 
tionate rewards. 

It is natural for the young to desire fame and 
fortune; and it is natural for them to bend their 
talents towards that end which, most evidently, 
promises those things to them. 

The world pays for what it wants, and wants what 
it pays for. Let us see, then, what the world pays 
for, and we shall know what sort of thing the world 
wants. The young are impressed by such reasoning; 
and since they seek fame and fortune, they try to 
give the world what it wants, rather than what it 
needs. 

But now let us look at this matter of service and 
reward from another angle. Shakespeare was not 
a wealthy man. No millions poured into the box 
office of the Globe Theatre. Most of the socially 
important people of his own time looked down upon 
him as one incredibly beneath them. But no other 
man in the whole history of letters ever has had so 
deep an insight into the well-springs of hu:nan con- 
duct. No other man ever has been able to tap so 
many of those springs at will. 

It has taken centuries for the world at large to 
know this about the work of William Shakespeare, 
because the “world” at any one time is only a num- 
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ber of individuals, most of whom have the intel- 
ligence of an infant when contrasted with the adult 
intelligence of a Shakespeare. 

If there are but few who can appreciate, there 
will be but few to contribute to the reward in 
money; and the appreciation of many generations 
must accumulate to equal the fame secured over 
night by one who made his appeal to a lower level 
of intelligence. 

But here is the distinction: the work of high in- 
telligence will appeal to future generations, grow- 
ing greater and greater as the centuries roll, and 
more and more are born or taught to understand 
and to appreciate; while the work of low intel- 
ligence never lives beyond its day. 

Though the weed overtops the oakling by twenty 
times the latter’s stature during the brief lifetime 
of the weed, there is a time coming when the oak 
shall seem to touch the very skies, and a whole 
world of living creatures shall find haven under its 
branching glory. 

If fame be a matter of numbers, then, to express 
its true value, must it not be seen as having two 
dimensions: numbers of admirers multiplied by 
numbers of years? 

If that be a true conception, then the fame of 
the movie comedian, the popular artist, the mer- 
chandiser of a patent preparation, is an imaginary 
line without breadth; while the fame of a Rodin, a 
Curie, or a Bernhardt, a Shakespeare, a Dickens, or 
a Tennyson, is a boundless plane growing greater 
as the ages accumulate. 

So much for fame—the goal of all great souls 
among the young of the world. As for fortune— 
whose glitter infallibly attracts those who have the 
least to offer to the world, this much may be said 
with certainty: that the possession of great wealth 
has never brought and never can bring happiness 
to anyone who does not recognize it and use it as 
a tremendous personal responsibility to advance the 
comfort and the culture of his generation. Wealth 
is not a reward, but a greater opportunity to earn 
the only real reward obtainable by human beings— 
the GOOD WILL of their fellows, born and yet 
to be. 

Is it not well for those who are about to choose 
a life work, to consider those thoughts? 
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Your Trade Association 
What It Does for You—for Your 





Business—and for Industry as a Whole 


GOOD many years ago when I[ 
had become old enough to go to 
work and was looking about for 
a position that combined at least 

3 week with light duties, the most 


& 


attractive offer came from a gentleman 


who operated The Leading Racket Store 


inmy home town. This gentleman, whom 


i will call Mr. Johnson, was an individ- 


ualist; and during the six months that | 
was in his employ I had a chance to 
study his peculiar business methods. 


Johnson’s individualism mainly 
the form of an intense suspicion of 
the motives of his brother merchants up 
and down Main Street. I do not remem- 
ber any other merchant ever coming into 
the store for a friendly chat, and I am 

ure Mr. Johnson never wasted his 
n calling on anyone else. He was 
thin man with long whiskers, and 
igh it is more than thirty years 
can still recall the exact sound 
voice as he used to repeat the 
mn which he based his business 


ns: 
take care of my store,” he used 
t “and my store will take care of 


ne will deny that this was a good 

p! as far as it went, but even then 
t Mr. Johnson carried it a little 
He never made displays of 


x , : 
show windows foi 


lise in his 


m, he said, that it would give 
storekeepers a chance to find 
t he carried and they would cut 


By J. R. SPRAGUE 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


under his prices. It was for the same 
reason, I suppose, that he would never 
buy goods from any traveling man who 
called on another local merchant, and on 
one occasion this led to a rather exciting 
scene. A new salesman was covering the 
territory for a wholesale house that Mr. 
Johnson was in the habit of patronizing 
and had brought his two big telescopes 
of samples into the store, spreading the 
articles out on one of the rear counters 
for Mr. Johnson's inspection. The buy- 
ing was going on quite satisfactorily 
until the salesman made an unfortunate 
slip. Mr. Johnson had looked at one of 
the items and said he would take a dozen; 
the salesman, eager for bigger business, 
urged him to make it two dozen: 

“You ought to have at least 
many,” he said. “The Bon Ton 
down the street here bought half a gross 
this morning!” 

Mr. Johnson stood for a moment as if 
frozen, the offending sample in his hand. 
Then he brought it with a bang down on 
the counter and backed himself away in- 


that 
store 


dignantly. 

“You can pack up your samples and 
take them out of here,” he told the be- 
wildered salesman. “You ought to know 
that I don’t buy truck that is hawked by 


every Tom, Dick, and Harry up and 
down the street!” 
It was a few weeks after this that 


there was a move on foot to organize a 
merchants’ association in town; the daily 
newspaper had started the project and 


was printing frequent editorials in its 
favor, all of which made little impression 
on Mr. Johnson aside from the fact that 
he quoted more frequently his motto 
about his store taking care of him if he 
took care of his store. 

One day three men came in 
recognized as merchants along the street; 
Mr. Johnson was busy a lady cus 
tomer and I went forward to wait on 
them, but they said they wished to see 
Mr. Johnson personally. [I am sure M1 
Johnson recognized them, too, and made 
up his mind to keep them waiting as long 
took an unusual 


whom | 


with 


as possible, because he 
interest in the lady customer’s 
even showing her things she had _ not 
asked for, which was not like him. When 
the lady Jeft he walked hurriedly into the 
a very impor 


wants, 


back ros as though on 
tant errand and for the next few minutes 
I heard him pounding with a hammer 
on some packing boxes; later I learned 
that he was making up a bundle of kin- 
dling wood to send to his home. 


three men 


HROUGH all this the 
waited patiently, and presently Mr. 


Johnson evidently deciding he might as 


well have the interview over, came for- 
ward to meet them. The three men 
shook hands with him heartily in spite of 


his aloofness, and one of them who ap 


peared to be the leader explained thei 


mission. 


“We've come to ask you to join up 
with the new merchants’ association,” he 
iid, “and we hope vou will be with us. 
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It will be a good thing for 
the town and for the mer- 
chants generally.” 

Mr. Johnson did not 
make any response for a 
few moments, but stood 
backed up against the 
wall shelving looking ag- 
gressively into the faces 
of his visitors. I guessed 
from his looks that he was 
going to quote his well 
known motto, and he did: 

“TI take care of my 
store,” he said, “and my 
store takes care of me. If 
everybody did that there 
wouldn't need to be any 
merchants’ associations.” 

The three men advanced 
arguments to show Mr. 
Johnson the error of his 
ways, but they might as 
well have argued to the 
hitching post in front of 
the store for all the im- 
pression they made. He 
waited until they were 
through. 


how 





your trade association. 


it rids 


and professional life. 


The Gutve-and-Take of Trade 


HAT does your trade association do for you? 

The answer to that, according to J. R. 
Sprague, depends mostly on what you do for 
In a number of cases which 
he cites here, he shows what your association can 
do for you if you will give it the opportunity. He 
also shows that you must be willing to do something 
for your association if you expect it to serve you 
with the highest efficiency. The examples which he 
employs are selected from a wide range of indus- 
tries and represent some of the most important 
among the thousand or more trade associations 
now in existence. 


How the trade association develops trade ethics, 
the trade of dangerous practices, 
how it protects the member from burglars—and 
sometimes from himself—are all illustrated in this 
interesting survey of a large influence in business 
As you read you will be 
astonished to find how much such associations can 
do to render it possible for anyone to employ the 
same code to his business life as he applies to his 
social life. 


trade associat 


ns from 
killing themselves a nq 
their industries py 
their uneconomic proced- 
ure. Any person who 
studies the history of the 
trade-association yVve- 
ment will not fail to be 
struck with the change 


that has taken place in the 
business conscience during 
the past fifty years. In 
preparing this article, | 
have come into sufficient 
confidential contact with 
the officers of national 
and state organizations in 
many different lines of 
business and have found 
absolutely no tendency to 
scheme for advantage 
over other industries or 
over the public. One man, 
president of a great na- 
tional association, pretty 
well summed it up when 
he said this: 

“What we are working 
for is to give everyone in 








“You haven’t said a 

thing,” he remarked then, 
“that shows me where I am going to 
make any money by joining your asso- 
ciation. If it doesn’t do that it’s all 
foolishness. What do I get out of it? 
That’s what I want to know?” 

The three men went away defeated. 
Mr. Johnson never did join the mer- 
chants’ association, although a few 
months later the association did him a 
good turn by closing up a fake auction 
sale started by an adventurer from Cin- 
cinnati next door to his store and which 
for a time looked as though it might ruin 
him. 

M®* JOHNSON has been out of busi- 

ness for twenty years now, but the 
question he put to his three visitors is 
still being asked by some business men: 
Where am I going to make any money by 
joining a trade association? What do 
I get out of it? The object of this arti- 
cle is to tell something about what the 
trade associations have done and are 
doing. The person who reads _ this 
article will, I hope, be better able to 
judge for himself whether or not the 
trade association in his particular line is 
a real help or only something organized 
to collect dues. 

The term “trade association” perhaps 
needs explanation. Your chamber of 
commerce or your Rotary club is not a 
trade organization, because such bodies 
are made up of men who earn their liv- 
ings in many different lines of business. 
A retail merchants’ association is, in 
effect, a trade organization because all 
the members are doing pretty much the 
same kind of work. A credit men’s asso- 
ciation is likewise a trade organization 
because, while the members may repre- 
sent many different lines of business, yet 


their work is practically the same and 
subject to certain standardized rules. 
Government estimates place the num- 
ber of nation-wide trade associations in 
the United States at something over one 
thousand. Other countries are not so 
intensely organized, but in Canada, Eng- 
land, and France the association move- 
ment approaches in importance that 
which maintains in the United States. 
Here we have national organizations of 
such diverse activities as the Association 
of Egg Case Manufacturers; the Drill 
and Reamer Society; the Cedar Chest 
Manufacturers; the National Shoe Pol- 
ish Manufacturers; the Hollow Metal 
Doors Society; the Financial Advertisers 
Association ; the Wholesalers Grass Seed 
Association. The largest trade body in 
the United States is probably the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, with 
more than 30,000 individual members. 
The smallest one I have encountered in 
my investigations is the Asbestos Brake 
Lining Association, a real national or- 
ganization maintaining a well-equipped 
central bureau and a most efficient secre- 
tary, with precisely ten members. 
There were regular trade associations 
in the United States before the Civil 
War period, but in function they were 
not very similar to those of the present 
time. The aim of the old-time associ- 
ation was to gain advantage for its mem- 
bers in any way that seemed handiest; 
fixing prices, limiting production, and 
dividing territory were methods fre- 
quently used by the larger and stronger 
organizations. Someone has said that 
the Sherman law was passed in 1890 pri- 
marily to protect the public; but it also 
had the effect of keeping these early 


our industry, from the big- 
gest amnufacturer to the 
smallest retailer, an even chance. [i 
trade abuses creep in, we try to eradicate 
them by educating our members to feel 
that such practices are not ethical. Our 
main object is to make our line of busi- 
ness a gentleman’s game!” 

The association which this man repre- 
sents has been able by moral suasion to 
get rid of a certain trade abuse which 
is, unfortunately, still in vogue in some 
other branches of business. The line in 
question is a highly competitive one, in 
which practically all the manufacturers 
sell to jobbers and the latter sell to the 
retail trade. On account of the keen 
competition it was ne unusual thing for 
a manufacturer to go to some jobber and 
make a proposition something like this: 
“IT see you are handling three or four 
different makes of goods in our line. | 
would iike to get your entire business, 
and I'll tell you what I'll do. If you 
will agree to handle my line exclusively, 
I will pay you spot cash for all the other 
makes you have on your shelves, so you 
will have a clean slate!” 


ATURALLY, a good many jobbers 

would accept such an offer. T! 
inanufacturer would get rid of his pur- 
chase of his competitors’ goods by dump- 
ing them on other jobbers at half p 
or less. The whole trade was kept 11 
constant state of uncertainty, for 0 
one knew at any time just what a 
price was. It was at a convention 
retailers in a Western state that a r 
lution was passed condemning the p: 
tice, and copies of the resolution \ 
sent to the national headquarters of | 
the jobbers’ and the manufacturers’ 
ganizations. A meeting was arral 
attended by representatives of the 
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‘bers and by executives ot 

the manufacturers. In a 

rsonal conference the mat- 
shed out to a satisfactory 
basis that the practice was 
lly correct nor good busi- 
tainly not playing the game 
should. 

' industries offer a good ex- 

f what may be accomplished by 
n, being one of the few lines 
] 1] branches of the trade work 
ther in a single body. This central 
is called the Music Indus- 
Chamber of Commerce, having 

s in New York City, and is 
-omposed of eleven subsidiary bodies rep- 

enting practically all trade interests. 
manufacturers, jobbers, and re- 
nd even the piano tuners and 
e traveling men who sell musical goods 
ire represented in the Chamber through 
‘heir individual organizations. 

Presenting such a united front, the 
music trades have been able to do things 
that never could have been accomplished 
otherwise. Every line of business has 
trade abuses and for many years one 

most flagrant examples in the 
music industry was the “prize puzzle” 
scheme. One’s memory has to go bach 
ly a few years to recall the time when 
familiar advertisement in the small- 
town newspaper and even in more ambi- 
tious publications was the puzzle contest, 
onsisting of a short sentence in which 
some of the words had letters omitted, 
heir places being taken by illustrations. 
instance, the word “Illinois” would 

be presented with the “i’s” left out and 
the vacant spaces filled in with pictures 
of a human eye. The reader who was 
able to solve this mighty problem—and 
any normal person above the age of six 
could—had only to send the result of his 
brain work to some music establishment 
and he would at once be given credit for 
$100 as a first payment on a brand new 


are 
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MANIFESTLY this was faking, to 
give it the politest possible name; 
anyone who knows anything about 

usiness knows that bona fide hundred- 

are not handed about so 

But it was a trade custom of 
years’ standing and many mer- 
vho did not like the idea felt they 
do it to keep up with competition. 

were sporadic attempts to put a 


prizes 


a 
Teale, +oriet Gs 
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stop to it, but no single group of men or 
even any single organization was strong 
enough to put its foot down on the abuse 
and say authoritatively that it was a cus- 
tom that should not maintain in a self- 
respecting industry. A few 
when the Music Industries Chamber of 


years ago 


Commerce was formed, one of its first 
moves was to take hold of the situation 
in a decisive manner, first by a resolution 
endorsed by each branch of the trade 
and then by direct action against those 
who persisted in the custom. 


T was only a year ago that what is 

hoped will be the last puzzle contest 
was nipped in the bud by the Music 
Chamber. Word came that a certain re- 
tailer in an Eastern city was advertising 
a contest in his newspapers and 
distributing printed dodgers to the door- 
steps of householders announcing the 
usual $100 credit to anyone who 
smart enough to translate a picture of a 
human eye into the letter of the same 
name. A representative of the Chamber 
was sent to see the dealer and to try to 
convince him that such methods were not 
quite up to the ethics that ought to main- 
tain in a legitimate industry. The dealer 
was inclined to be defiant. He stated 
that he paid his bills and when he had 
done that it was no one’s business how 
he sold the goods. He believed in or- 
ganization, but when any organization 
told him how to run his business it was 
going too far, and he should continue to 


local 


Was 


have the puzzle contests just so long as 
they brought customers into his store. 

The Chamber representative reminded 
him that such an attitude might result in 
the manufacturers refusing to sell him 
merchandise, but the dealer, secure in his 
good credit standing, replied that he 
guessed there would always be manufac- 
turers willing enough to sell merchan- 
dise for the good old cash. 

It was a difficult situation and one re 
quiring immediate action if the ethics of 
the trade were to be upheld. The Cham 
ber representative went to the Govern- 
ment attorney and laid the facts before 
him, explaining that it was not a local 
matter only, but in which every 
branch of the trade was interested. The 
attorney asked some questions as to the 
scope of the Music Chamber and seemed 
to be especially interested in the fact that 
all branches of the trade from manufac- 


one 
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turers to piano tuners had by othcial vote 
decided that fake puzzle contests ought 
to be stopped. Finally he declared him 
self. 

“When practically 
of business is willing to 
amount of profit in order to clean up an 
it’s up to the 


everyone in a line 


torego a certain 
said, “‘] 


guess 


abuse,” he 


Government to help. I'll see what can 
be done.” 
What was done was done quickly. The 


music dealer was brought to court and 
asked to show that he actually did make 
a present of $100 to people who solved 
his puzzle, which was a difficult thing to 
prove to a jury of unbiased men whose 
experience had taught them that no busi 
ness house can make a practice of giving 
something for nothing. The decision was 
that the scheme as practiced was mis 
leading to the public and a violation of 
The dealet 


the postal laws. was let off 


with a fine. 
instance of the value of 
took place at the 


NOTHER 
concerted action 
war when legislation 


would |] 


beginning of the 
seemed imminent that 


ave prac 


music industry out of 


tically put the 


business. It was proposed to cut manu 


facturers off from all supplies ot steel, 


to the small used in the 


even amount 
manufacture of piano strings. Also, 
there was a plan to put a 20 per cent 
luxury tax on all retail sales of musica! 


instruments which, in a business that is 


largely done on installment sales, would 
have been practically an insurmountable 
The an in 


handicap. first payment on 
re, 


strument is seldom as much as 20 per 


cent, so the dealer who sold one in that 


would actually 


manner have to pay out 


more cash than he received. By then 
united front the various music organi 
zations were able to convince the Gov 
ernment of what later became = an 
acknowledged fact, namely, that musik 
might have a useful function in wat 


time as well as peace, in keeping up the 


morale of the country. Supplies of steel 


were allotted to the industry, and the tax 
that 


stay 1 


vas fixed at a figurt 


and still 


on retail sales 
the dealers 
business 
\t present the Music | 
1) 


ting its energies into a campaign to 


could pay 


hamber 1s put 
elimi 
advertise for “song 
scheme which is designed to 
ambition of the 


n page 37) 


nate the fakers who 
poems,” a 
play on the vanity or 


unsopl isticated (Continued o 
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What Is the Real Mission of Rotary; 


Does Rotary exist for doing Boys Work ?—or for bettering the 
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standards of Business Methods ?—or what? inquires Moffait 


By WILLIAM MOFFATT, F. Z. S. 


HI things I have to say will 

no doubt excite scorn and de- 

rision in the minds of many 

Rotarians. I expect to be ac- 
cused of an unpardonable heresy. For 
that reason, I speak as a private Ro- 
tarian of several years’ standing and 
not as the chairman of a _ District 
Council. 

To my mind Rotary is in very real 
peril of losing itself in a bog of nebu- 
losities, ineptitudes, and second bests. It 
is missing its real work and attempting 
to do things for which it is not fitted; 
it is concentrating upon secondary things. 
All this talk about Rotary being a great 
force in the modern world is just so 
much hot air and wind so long as Ro 
tary is content to potter about at little, 
fragmentary, and unsuitable jobs. 

Rotary’s a second best? Assuredly it 
is, and will remain so, so long as it is 
content to be a supplementary organiza- 
tion. Rotarians are being told that Ro- 
tary does not tie itself to any cause; 
that it does not initiate; that it only 
helps; that all good causes have the 
blessing and support of Rotary and that 
this is all of the Rotary 
law and the prophets. 


zations concentrate upon this job; they 
know it from A to Z; they have expert, 
whole-time people to organize their 
effort. Moreover, they have special 
buildings and apparatus and have an as- 
sured and well understood place in the 
public mind and sympathy. I do not 
deny that Rotary can do good service 
among boys. I do not wish to discour- 
age one single Rotarian from putting 
his heart and soul into boys’ work. I 
hope that Rotary will always do this 
work and I am proud of what it has 
done. In fact, I want to make it as 
clear as words can make it clear, that 
I am not in the least criticizing Rotary 
for what it is doing, but rather for what 
it is not doing. All honor to Rotary for 
the splendid work it is doing in a hun- 
dred avenues of service. Thank God 
there is still enough good will, public 
spirit, and altruism to give birth to the 
idealism and the ungrudging service Ro- 
tary is doing. I am proud and happy 
about the work we are doing amongst 
boys, in the Big-Brother Movement and 
in the Children’s Camps and there are 
thousands of people today who are full 


of gratitude to Rotary for a he} 
the way; for smoothing the road of |ije 
for its tender hana towards the helpers 
and for its cleansing breath in wor EO 
affairs. I emphasize the point so that | = 
‘ 
5 
4 





shall not be misunderstood. But ] 4 
most emphatically deny that this is Ro. Be 
tary’s chief job. Boys’ Work is a Ro. Be 
tary incidental, not a premier function 
If I want to do Boys’ Work why not joir 
an existing society and throw my weight 
in there? Why found a new society and 
such a society as Rotary to enable met 
do what I could do elsewhere as ef. 
fectively? 

And so with other Rotary activities 
They are all secondary to Rotary’s es 
sential work. 

Survey the modern city and think ot 
the ceaseless activity of a multitude of 
societies and of men in the ways of 
service. Think of the tide of effort in 
work of a social, civic, educationa 
charitable, and redemptive nature. Think 
how splendidly many of these societies 
and men are fitted for their work; of 
how devoted they are and of the mar- 
velous results they achieve. Then te! B 

me, will you, that it wa: 
necessary to create Ro 





Does such a statement not 
brand Rotary as an or- 
ganization content to be 
second best? Does it not 


ous to the well-meaning 
person who goes about do- 
ing good to the other peo- 
ple? Can it be said to 
lcad when it is content to 
help existing societies; 
when it is only a supple- 
mentary body; when it 
stands largely in the back- 
ground and more often 


enouilioas Nearing a" belief deserve consideration — whether they convince you 

terms “Service and oeak Rotary. 

“Charity,” so that they This article was originally presented in The Rotary Wheel, . 

mean the same thing? the organ of the Rotary Clubs in Great Britain and Ireland. ID the first ‘otar 
The main plank in the Editorial comment on the article read: “We have pleasure members visu 

present Rotary program in publishing the views of Mr. Moffatt, which will interest Rotary’s job, Boys \\ork 


seems to be boys’ work. 
I deny that Rotary is fitted 
to do boys’ work in any 
new, unique or even large 
way. There are other or- 
ganizations in existence 
dealing with boys that 
have long and honorable 
histories. These organi- 





tradition by telling plain truth as he sees it. 
you agree with him, you will readily admit that at least he 
has the courage of his convictions and the ability to express 
himself clearly. Is Rotary an association of second-bests? have been created to ¢ F 
That is the challenging query which Rotarian Moffatt answers 
with an unequivocal “yes, unless it sticks to its real job.” 
What he believes to be Rotary’s real job—its sole excuse for 
existence—is the purification of business ethics, the establish- 
ment of right relations between employer and employee, be- 


tween owner and customer. His arguments in support of his 


our readers. 


What Is Rotary’s Mission? 


postulate a society analog- he her-swmertes as an individual rather than as the chairman of 
a Rotary district, William Moffatt upholds the Yorkshire 
Whether or not 


At the same time, no official endorsement of 
his opinion must be assumed from its publication.” 
lishing the article in The Rotarian, the editors wish to make 
the same reservation. 

It would be interesting to take a vote among the 90,000 
members of Rotary International to determine what each one 
considers is the real mission of Rotary. 
your vote? 


What would be 


tary with its.unique basis 
of membership to help an’ 
supplement the work of 
these people! 

Why Rotary? Could 
not any group of well-d 
posed and socially mind 
men, without Rotary’s |! 
itation of membershij 
this supplementary work 
with an equal prospect 0! By . 
success? If not, why not? 
Rotary’s present activit! 
throw little light upon t 
need for its existence 


holiday camps for ¢r 





In repub- ples, etc.? Certainly not se 
They saw the field «'rea¢) 
adequately covere: ai § 
knew that if they wishe’ By 


to serve in thes lirec- 
tions there was allp' 
scope in existing s cietits 
for the exercise of 4 
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itruim and social passion. No; 


A pe juite new job and had to 
eate a society to do it. That is 
Rotary 5 excuse for existence and 
wnly by the job for which it was 
-reated otary vindicate itself. 
~ Rotat in real and deadly peril of 


)f the great work for which 
9 uniquely fitted and sinking down 
id the welter of the common crowd 
that do small but impor- 


soc 
ire, think of the number of 
exces busy men in Rotary who are 
to the eyes” in civic, social, 
uc and religious work and 
ave ie for Rotary’s jobs because 
hey are doing Rotary work through 


other channels. As Rotarians they are 
| cannot go on a single Rotary 
or do any work for Rotary, 
‘tend regularly. Are they bad 
irians because they do the work we 
them to do, but cannot do it under 


Rotary’s auspices? They certainly are, 

iin work is simply to be an- 
or civic uplift society. 

A ) what of the Business Man 

d hose hobby is his business? The 


loves his business, gives all his 
iking hours to it and is proud of it, is 
rely a person of much significance in 
Rotary. Many of these men cannot do 
he extraneous services we ask of them 
use they are too 
tied, too busy, and 
they are 
Rotarians, sel- 
and money- 


1 j 
ve think 
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Through what window does Rotary 
look at the world around it? Is it not 
through that of Business? 1}f not, then 
why the one-man-one-business-or-pro- 
fessional classification? The basis of 
the Rotary franchise is “active busi- 
ness.” A real Rotary club is an epitome 
of the business and professional com- 
munity. There is no disputing the fact 
that when a man enters Rotary he sees 
much emphasis laid upon his business 
standing, but, once in, a member wit- 
nesses Rotary losing sight of the very 
grounds upon which he was elected. 
Further, he soon realizes that to men- 
tion “the worthy calling” which Rotary 
elected him to represent, is to be infra 
dig and u'tra vires and almost any other 
Latin’ thing you can think of! Funny, 
isn’t it? Very. 

Is business too small, too sordid, too 
practical a thing for the dainty feet of 
Rotary? Must business men, joining an 
association of business men, be told to 
keep off the business grass and tie on 
to Boys’ Work or Prison Reform? It 
looks like it. 

And yet—and yet, my masters, the 
modern world of Commerce and Indus- 
try presents a strange spectacle. Revo- 
lution, unrest, and discontent are abroad 
in the world; the cleavage of interest 


between master and man is ever deep- 
competition is 
eliminating 


welter of 
intensity; the 


ening; the 
growing in 











Il 


forces with which the struggle is waged, 
and the terrible concomitant of de- 
generacy produced by continued unem- 
ployment surely present a problem big 
enough for world-striding Rotary. | 
most earnestly believe that this is Ro- 
tary’s real field of activity and endeavor. 
Moreover, I believe that Rotary is sin- 
gularly and uniquely fitted to deal with 
it. At this job, Rotary would not be a 
second best, a-helping-a-supplementary- 
organization; it would be the real star 
at the top of the bill on this stage. 


A we look upon the “industrial bat 
tlefield” we see that its severities and 
asperities are being softened in certain 
Those ameliorative measures 
are springing from two sources—first, 
a realization on the part of both the 
Government and the employers that the 


directions. 


inhumanity and mercilessness of the 
nineteenth century business ethics must 
go; and, second, because labor has ot 
ganized itself and has also become vocal 
The forces behind the visible labor 
movement are at different degrees of 
temperature, but the same kind of gen 
has produced tl 


given this 


eral aspiration that ie 


Bolshevist in Russia has 


country His Majestv’s Official (Labor) 
Opposition. 
In short, no Rotarian will deny the 


reality of the problem nor its urgency 
but while Rotary fiddles away at little 


1obs in order to provide itself with an 


excuse for living at all, it sees others 
grappling with the difficulty and actually 
doing something. While 
Mr. Taylor of Batley, and 
Messrs. Rowntree of 





But if Roiary was 
ticking to its own 
) these men would 

best and most 

silastic Rota- 
their 
rhe qual- 
have 
de them great 
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York admit their workers 
to co-partnery and co 
management, Rotary can 


only watch. These ex 


periments may prove to 


be the outlets that will re 
lieve the enormous explo- 
within in 


sive pressure 


dustry and permit out 


| HU | I civilization to orient itself 
| f yt | 1 } afresh. This “variation” 
COMPETITIVE BUSINESS in society may be the 





so long 
ire con- 
to peddle 
second- 
bits of 
ell such 
to take Rotary 
business and 
how to do it 

ve given him 
job in a place 
is “Johnny on 

” Tf he will 
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George 
Governor : 
monthly bulletin its 


spring-board for a new 
evolution which will be an 


answer to our immediate 


1 unrests and a solvent of 
‘> our more pressing 
i) | and dangerous 


questions. It is 





hardly necessary 
for me to say that 
I am_ unable 


to state pre 





am cisely how 
ye oil ; , 
Rotary could 

’ c . 
piay a part in 


this great argument that 
would be worthy of its 
Westcott in 


Knoeppel’s PoWer, its influence, and 


universality, but 
surely that does not mean 
(Cont'd on page 45) 
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Cities can have friendly attitudes as well as individuals. 
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This arch was originally erected to welcome Indiana Rotarians to their dis 


trict conference at Michigan City. Then it was decided that it would be a good plan to keep it as a permanent welcome to all visitors. 


‘The Ransom of Cities 


MONG the many _ records of 
cities besieged and ransomed 
which history reveals there are 
two such instances which we 

may well remember, and from which we 
may draw some important conclusions. 
First, the ransom of Rome in 391 B. C., 
when Brennus and his Gauls swept the 
remnant of the Roman army from their 
path and laid siege to the Capitol for 
six months. It cost imperial Rome one 
thousand pounds of gold to free itself 
from that grim circle of invaders. Tra- 
dition adds that as the gold was being 
weighed the Roman tribune ventured to 
complain of some unfairness, and Bren- 
nus drew his heavy sword and threw it 
into the scale with the contemptuous 
comment, “Vae victis!’”’ (Woe to the 
conquered !). 

No less dramatic was the siege of 
Calais in 1346, when Edward III of Eng- 
land, exasperated by the stubborn de- 
fence of the town, gave the defenders 
the grim alternative of sending him seven 
of the principal citizens to be hung—or, 
of submitting to the scant mercies of a 
pillaging army. It was then that Eu- 
stache de St. Pierre and his fellows 
showed immortal courage by volunteer- 
ing to present themselves before the 
angry Edward, clad only in their shirts, 
and with halters around their necks, that 
their beloved town might be saved from 
further indignities. Their courage so 
moved Queen Philippa that she inter- 
ceded with her grim husband, and her 
pleas, backed by the urging of the Eng- 
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lish chivalry, were successful — the 
staunch burghers were set free. 

Thus we see that there are at least 
two ways in which we may ransom our 
cities, by a heavy cash payment, or by 
a devotion which is priceless. Of the 
two, the latter is far the more effectual, 
since paying cash to the conqueror is 
at best, but a temporary defence. 

‘But why pay anything,” asks the 
reader, “are we not secure in our mod- 
ern life which knows no city walls, no 
massive city gates? Are we not so safe 
that it is no longer necessary for men to 
carry arms?” No, we are not, for cities 
have other things to fear besides invad- 
ing armies, and towns pine and perish 
for lack of good self-government as 
readily as they crumble under attack. 
Moreover, there is always the risk of 
some great catastrophe which may sweep 
away in a few hours all that generations 
have painfully and laboriously built. 

A little thought will remind us that 
London had its great fire and plague of 
1649; that Lisbon had its earthquake; 
Dayton its flood, Chicago its fire; and 
that we may still send needed help to 
the thousands of victims of the Japan- 
ese earthquake. These “acts of Nature” 
we cannot always foresee, or even prevent 
if we can foresee them. All that is pos- 
sible in these cases is reasonable care 
and the spirit of mutual cooperation be- 
tween men which shal! minimize the 
danger as far as possible. But—and 
here we come to the reason for this ar- 
ticle—how about the things that we can 


foresee, the risks that we can calculate 
or avoid? 

Recently THe Rotarian carried tie 
story of Jacksonville, Illinois, “The City 
That Redeemed Itself.” Since that story 
was published, Jacksonville has under- 
taken an even greater work—it is now 
aiding other cities, it is teaching them 
what Calais learned so long ago, that 
a good citizenry is the best relief from 
political cankers or menacing conditions. 
As one indication of this greater work, 
Mayor Crabtree recently devoted a week 
toward giving help to a sister city, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. He addressed a great 
public meeting of one thousand people 
and explained that the rejuvenation of 
Jacksonville was not due to any magic 
wand waved over the city; but was 
solely due to a great awakening of the 
spirit of cooperation, followed up by 
good, hard, practical work. Halifax 
newspapers carried the story of Jack- 
sonville in full, and several magazines 
have requested articles discussing this 
civic experience. 


OR the enterprising thing about this 

simple formula for civic redemption 's 
—that it works. Testimonials are ¢as) 
to find, and a selection of them may 
prove of interest. A few months ag® 
thirty-two business and professional ‘me! 
and women of Warsaw, Illinois, met 
discuss the problems of their commu 
ity. This was the first time in the his 
tory of the town that such a gat/ierins 
had been held and the quaint little rive! 
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town nee it. In pre-Volstead days, 
; ; a wide-open saloon town, 
The Eighteenth 


Warsaw 


lively an rosperous. 

\mendment halted the flow of liquor and 
the flow of cash simultaneously—for the 
merchants ‘ound that dry goods had not 


power which the wet goods 
| Besides this, there was inter- 


ad nat 

ecine strife, town and country pitted 
-ainst each other, farmers boycotting 
the town, townsfolk trying to victimize 


arm This meeting gave oppor- 
frank discussion, and those 
n learned some of the causes 
of One thing which had ruf- 
fed the farmers was the arrest of sev- 
ral of them for violation of a local 
ordinance. One merchant 
the officious conduct of the 
trafic police with the courtesy 
wn him in Minneapolis. 
“Last fall,’ he said, “A 

| me in Minneapolis and I expected 


tunity 
present SO 


fesetion 
ITI il 


toamoniie 
1foOmMmoyplle 


santra ste 


policeman 


irrested for breaking some local 
irdinance. Instead the officer gave me 

to indicate that I was a visitor 
city, told me how to go through 
wn, and expressed the hope that I 
ould come again. Since then I’ve often 
hought that Minneapolis must be a good 
ty to live in.” Omaha and other large 
ties have also adopted this plan for 
ndling tourists, and find that it is very 





their dis 
1 visitors 


ffective 


W! lH the ideas gained by this frank 

talk, the merchants of Warsaw have 
gone to work to remove some of the 
friction between town and 


unnecessary 
“s . : 


untry They realize that emergency 


at Story 
under- 
is now 
ig them 
xo, that 
ef from 
iditions 
r work, 
a week 
y, Hali- Bm 
a great 
peopie 
tion of 
magic 
ut was 
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brakes are intended for emergencies only 
—and that by suddenly slamming on the 
brakes you not only halt the civic ma- 
chine but you will subject it to consider- 
able wear. A little lubrication saves a 
a little considera 
tion lengthens and sweetens life. 


lot of engine trouble 


Another example of good judgment in 
policing traffic is found in Battle Creek, 
Mich. When a tourist enters the city 
he is handed a card which bears a civic 
greeting—and also incidentally the city 
Instead of 
“Don’t speed or we'll put you in jail 


traffic regulations. saying, 
the card says, “We ask you to consider 
the rights of others at all times, just as 
you have a right to expect others to be 
considerate of your rights. Have your 
car under proper control so as to avoid 
serious accident. 

like to help you.” 


Help us as we wou'd 

The fur- 
ther invited to write or telephone to the 
mayor in 


visitor is 


case of any violation of the 
rules by a city official. 
Battle Creek has 
of expressing the spirit of service. It 
has a population of 40,000 and it is one 
of the most law-abiding cities in Amer- 
ica. Such is the fame of the world’s 
greatest breakfast-food town, that there 
is a saying that its inhabitants seldom 
die—and_ that pass 
through the city add years to their life! 
But though it is not expected that vou 
will take that literally, it is thought that 
you will be interested to learn that 
Battle Creek has a Three-Quarter Cen 
tury Club which has two hundred and 
member is 


many other ways 


: | 
those who 


even 


eighty-two members. One 


ee 


tedly one of the most unique clubs in the world is the Three-Quarter Century Club of Battle Creek, Michigan. There are 
undred eighty members and their combined ages total more than 23,000 years. Battle Creek is well named the “city of health,” for 
leath rate is unusually low, that for 1922 being only 10.1 per thousand population. 


Quarter Century Club, 


Above 
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101 years old, happy, and fairly active. 
Another is past ninety-five and seventeen 
are over ninety. One hundred and thirty- 
six members are between and 
ninety, this 


eighty 
and the 


club is more than 23,000 vears. 


aggregate age of! 


URING October 
its second annual get-together meet 
ing. The main speaker was C. W. Bat 
ron, and 
in Battle Creek (preparing himself for 
membership!). In the course of his ad 


last, this club held 


financier statistician, who was 


dress he said 


“Dr. Harvey Kellogg, a member of 
this club, and himself eighty-four years 
of age, is a fair specimen of what the 
law of service can accomplis! 
real man undertakes to make it effective 
Dr. Kellogg has performed more than 
15,000 surgical including 


forty more major 


1 when a 


operations, 


operations than D1 


Tait of London, who for vears held the 
world’s record. But the astounding fact 
is that in all these years Dr. Kellogg ha 


never accepted a fee either personally o1 
through the sanitarium.” 


Although Battle Cree} s gathered 
plenty of the material things of life it 
has known how to value the spiritual 
things. Its $5,000,000 sanitarium, built 


out of the earnings, is no more eloquent 


than its Three-Quarter Century Club, 
whose anniversary even the Chamber ot 
Commerce was glad to recognize off- 
cially Battle Creek has capitalized its 
natural resources. It has sold air—fresh 
uir and sunshine—and has shown how, 


in connection with proper exercise and 


liet, these ( ¢ 
















one of the banquets of the Three- 
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A story demonstrating what the friendly interest 


of a Man in a Boy may 
mean to a Woman 


“T hate 


By MABLE 


Synopsis of Preceding 
Installment 
W ee 1 a ee vr on eed d 7 hee Rome 


grief, unable to comprehend her lack of tears. 
But Rose, looking backward over wedded life 


which had become less and less endurable as her 
husband slipped from good-looking scapegrace to 
common drunkard, saw clearly that it was only 


boys, Trent, Carter, 
d bound her to 
which had impelled her to seek work 
her effort to maintain 


the necessities of her three 
ind the baby, Tommy, which ha 
her bargain, 


as a desperate expedient in 


some sort of home for her children The years of 
ibuse were all t recent, the years of compara 
tive ease too distant, for Rose to indulge in em 





tional outbursts N one great trial is 
over, Rose realizes t that a worse one may 
yet appear. Her eldest son, Trent, on whom she 
had set high hopes, seems to be headed towards 
a life no better than that of his father—possibly 
worse. Trent refuses to stay at school and takes 
a job at a disreputable place where “the gang” 
has its headquarters. Carter, an y»bservant 
your gster, realizes the cause of his mother’s grief 
but can only offer silent sympathy. 

But when Christmas comes Carter is in a wild 
flurry of excitement, for he, like tough little 
“Butch,” and other youngsters of the neighbor- 

PAR i]. 
N the first two or three days, Trent 


was so busy getting adjusted to old 
Henry and his ways that there was 
no time for trivial irritations. But 
routine, 
him, 


became accustomed to the 


things did not go to 


as he 
often 
and he 
vently. The 


please 
would swear fluently and fer 
third time he did it, on the 
his fifth day in the pattern 
mouth 


morning of 
Henry 


1 ‘ Re 
took trom his 


shop, old 


his vile, evil-smelling, old pipe, knocked 
shes by tapping it lightly against 


out the a 


like thunder to do it, Trent 
to say what I’ve got to say, —” 
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Rose Marie Blair. bition ss 


A. H. Winkler 
HAMILTON STEEL 


hood, had been invited to a real Christmas dinner, 
given by real full-grown men. 

Now these Rotary dinners bored Dave Markham 
a bit, but he was a loyal member. So, when he 
found that Carter Blair was his appointed guest 
for the evening he did everything to make the lad 
happy—even givin g him a Boy’s Club membership 
which a regular fellow could see was what Carter 
needed. During the dinner, incidents of that sort 
proved to have been rather ‘common, though Butch 
freely expressed his view that “there ain’t no 
Santy Claus,”—a view which he was obliged to 
alter before the evening had passed. 

Just as he had helped with the Christmas dinner, 
Dave Markham was ready to answer the call 
for the back-to-school movement. This time it 
was Trent Blair who furnished the point of con- 
tact. Because Dave was a real man, he managed 
to make his influence felt even in the evil-smelling 
vicinity of Crite’s place, and concluded a bargain 
whereby Trent was to work in Dave’s foundry. 
But like Trent’s mother, Dave finds that the boy 
is not easily disposed of. In fact the foundry 
superintendent reports that Trent is useless around 
the foundry and “loafs all the time with old 
Henry, the patternmaker.” This gives Dave a 
clue, and enables him to make a new bargain 
with Trent. As a result Trent revels in the 
opportunity to study cabinet work, though he 
also resumes school as the price of his opportunity, 
little realizing that what he believes to be a bar- 
gain is actually a double opzortunity. How the 
Blair family progresses after that is shown as the 
story continues 


the edge of his workbench, refilled it, re. 
placed it, lighted it, took a long puff. 
Then he took it out of his mouth again, 
and held it poised in his fingers as he 
turned to Trent. 

“My son,” he said, “I’m gettin’ up in 
vears. I guess I’ve done a lot of tough, 
bad things in my time, things I oughtn’t 
to ha’ done, maybe, and bin things | 
oughtn’t to ha’ bin, maybe. But there’s 
one thing I ain’t done, and I ain’t bin, I 
ain’t swore to speak of, and I ain’t a 
swearin’ man. Now, lad, if you want to 
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swear, out yonder with that bunch of 
mostly young fellers in the shop there, 
why, that ain't my business. Go to tt 
But this—”’ he waved a hand about the 
pattern shop, “this,” he repeated, “is my 
corner of the world, an’ you can't cuss 
here.” . 

He put his pipe back in his mouth and 
turned to his work, and Trent made m 
reply. But old Henry never heard Trent 
Blair swear again. Sometimes, the old 
man would chuckle to himself when he 
saw Trent nearly purple with rage over 
something gone wrong, but whatever 
oaths may have been in the boy's mind 


1 


f 


or on the tip of his tongue, he kept tight 
closed lips over them and old Henry had 
not to speak of the matter again. 

When fall came, Trent went 
school, working in the pattern shop atte 
hours, and Rosy’s face lost a few 0! Its 
lines of worry. Occasionally, she foun 
herself humming a snatch of song, 4! 
usually caught herself up sei-¢ 
sciously. But there was an exultant ic 
ing about her; everything was 1 
wrong with the world, after 
Trent noticed, he said nothing. 
was not old enough to observe, | 
ter saw it and understood. 

Time went by and in due cours 
graduated from high school; not 
his class, by any means, nor } 
3ut a good fair average. Rosy \ 
mendously proud of him, and, wit) ©" 
siderable surprise to himself, 
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erent as he tried to pre- 
ere was a deep interest in 
ad helped to place on the 
specially as old Henry con- 
hasize whenever Dave hap- 
im, “what a born cabinet- 

boy is.” But on the night 

we 9 ated, Dave discovered he 

: he boy almost the same feel- 


” 


¥ he for his own little youngsters; 
‘ads still under school age. The discov- 
ery gave him a queer, half-ashamed sen- 
sation, and sneeringly he dubbed it silly, 
dribbly sense as he tried to explain 
to Mrs. Markham. But she pressed her 
hand his in silent understanding and 
he saw was pleased and a little proud 


midly expressed sentiment, not 
realizing until he was sure of her how 
much was hoping for her approval. 
He felt worlds better. 

That summer, Dave summoned Trent 
to him and asked about college. Trent 
was greatly embarrassed, 
flushing, disliking to speak 
of the matter at all. Dave 


did not help him any so 
presently he tried to ex- 
plain. He would like to go, 
but he was sure he would 
never get a better teacher, 
for the thing he liked best 


“Holy Cat!” 
“Holy Cat, your own 
“Butch!” 


self!” 
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“My name,’ 
Crawford.” 


retorted the young man, 
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than old Henry. Besides—besides—well 
—he wanted to take care of his mother. 
She needed to rest a bit, needed a better 
place to live in, and the younger boys 
ought to have her at home with them. 
Very suddenly, Dave swallowed hard, 
and in silence, stretched out a hand to 
Trent. 

From then on, taught Trent 
everything he could about the shop. 
After a year or two, he took him out of 
the patterns and put him at various jobs 
in the machine shop and foundry, and 
let him, still later, assist the superintend- 
ent. Then finally, he brought him into 
the office and taught him that end of the 
business. 


Dave 


RENT was in his middle twenties 

when his big opportunity came. He and 
Dave had been chatting in the morning, 
idly, and idly Dave had told him Tom 
Smith was dead. Tom Smith was a fellow- 
Rotarian, owner of the Smith Cabinet 
Works. Smith had been a good fellow. 
Had built up a good business. That was 
all that was said. But it was enough to 
fire Trent’s imagination. He had a 
guilty feeling that his dreams spelled dis- 
loyalty to Dave, but he could not control 
them. If he could only get into Smith’s 
place, what he wouldn’t do to that cabinet 





crisply. 


said the young fellow grandly, “is Butcher Edison 
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works! The thought of it made him 
almost sick with longing even though he 
realized the hopelessness of his desire. 
Hie had no capital to invest, no credit 
He was just a clerk and a pattern-make: 
in Dave Markham’s shop. He checked 
himself quickly for the next thought 


creeping in had been that he knew Dave's 


business as well or better than Dave 
himself, and yet he was just Dave's 
clerk, while Dave took all the honors! 


He knew this was all wrong. Dave had 


made him, and there was no occasion fot 


bitterness here. Yet—if he had that 
cabinet plant — 

It was several weeks after this first 
mention of Tom Smith’s passing, that 


Dave, unusually sober, said to Trent: 

“T hate like thunder to do it, Trent 
to say what I’ve got to say,—’”’ he paused, 
and Trent looked up in surprise. “You 
know how slack business is. Nothing 
doing anywhere much. Has hit us spe 
cially hard. I’m afraid we'll have to re 
trench.” Trent’s heart skipped a beat. 
The possibility of getting fired had never 
occurred to him. Forgotien instantly the 
Cabinet Works and the ambitions that 
had been occupying his mind for weeks 
Why, he loved Dave Markham’s machine 
shop! He was frankly dismayed and 
his panicky eyes met Dave’s calm, steady 
for an instant. But 
for an instant, for 
Dave turned away his face, 
Trent 


ones 
only 


thought 


silence for a 


quickly, 
There 
few moments. 
lighted 

ne 


nis 


Was 





Then Dave's 
up with a 
there 


tTace 


eves 


smilie In 














was a look positively mischievous. Trent 
frowned. Dave made a somewhat unsuc- 
cessful effort to speak coolly. 

“T bought the Smith Cabinet Works 
today, Trent. How’d you like to man- 
age it?” Trent made a chortling sound 
in his throat, but Dave paid no attention. 
He was looking over some papers, and 
went on speaking. “I'll finance the thing; 
you take managing part. 
You’re to have a quarter interest out- 
right, with privilege of buying at cost 
papers. 


care of the 


another quarter. Here are the 
How about it?” 

He tossed the papers on Trent’s desk 
and turned his chair around, propped his 
feet on the window sill, stared out of the 
window. There was no behind 
him for a while, though Dave could al- 
most feel Trent’s imploring eyes boring 
into his back. Then presently, he heard 
a strange, unfamiliar that was 
reverberant with feeling, say, “Thanks, 
Dave.” Utter Another long 
wait, and cautiously, Dave twisted about 
The room, save for himself, was empty. 

Two years later, Dave _ presented 


sound 


vi vice 


silence. 


Trent’s name to the Rotary Club, and 
Trent was made a member. It 
red-letter day for Rosy. 


was a 
As Trent had 
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“Impulsively his hand 
tightened its clasp on 
hers, and he guided 
firmly the hand _ that 
inscribed the name.” 


advanced in business, things had become 
more and more pleasant for her, and 
she looked years and years younger. Her 
house was now the nicest house on their 
street, and their street one of the nicest 


in town. The house was well-furnished, 
and twice a week, a colored woman came 
to relieve Rosy of the heaviest of the 
housework. Things were moving very 
smoothly for Ben Blair’s Rosy. Yet 
there were things, unnamed except in 
the secret recesses of her heart, that Rosy 
longed for, and for Trent to belong to 
Rotary was one of them. Rotary meant 
everything to Rosy Blair. She cried 
when Trent told her about it, to the 
young man’s bewilderment. There were 
lots of things about his mother that 
Trent could never understand. It had 
always been Carter who had the under- 
standing spirit. 


N Oklahoma, it should not be hard for 

people to believe in fairy tales. For 
things as wonderful as any tale of old are 
happening every day throughout the 
width and breadth of this state. Among 
them all, nothing more wonderful than 
the happenings of its oil fields where 
many a fortune has been made, and, for 
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the matter of that, many a fortune jpg 
though we do not hear so much of «4, 
latter. If one only knew al! the hopes 


and dreams of men that center about th, 


oil fields on the hills and plains of Oxjs. 
home, what a fund of human intereg 
one would possess! They al! dream 9; 


it—oil! The clerk at the soda fountgiy 
the man behind the counter, the book. 
keeper, divers merchants, the bank. 
ers; and the teamster, the oil field work. 
er, the pumper, even the wives and js. 
ters and sweethearts of all these men— 
they all dream of it—one big killing j: 
oil-—future affluence. 

Phil Bagley had _ been having 
“hunches” in the oil country ever since 
its discovery. Among the first to enter 
the new field, somehow, he had neve; 
made a good strike. By some queer 
quirk of character, he had been able t 
cajole thousands of dollars from people 
usually people of small income and limit 
ed resources, and then sink it int 
his latest wild-cat venture. Dozens 
people could tell you tales of Phil Bag 
ley’s “sure-thing” hunches from per 
sonal experiences, bitter over the los: 
of pitifully small sums of money, th 
savings painfully accumulated throug! 
years of self-denial. All swallowed w 
and forever lost in Phil Bagley’s latest 
“sure-thing”. It mattered not that Phi 
with an exaggerated sense of squar 
dealing gave personal notes to cover all 
these peoples’ losses. He had never pai 
a note, had nothing to pay with, probab 
never would. Too late they realiz 
that. Poor Phil Bagley! He was the 
joke of the town. Windy Phil, every 
body called him. Notwithstanding whic! 
never did he lose faith in himself. Som 
how or other, some day, he meant t 
make it yet. His hearers laughed hear 
lessly in his face. 


RENT BLAIR knew tales about P! 

Bagley as well as anyone. He was 
never able to understand just how 
happened to listen to Phil when the 0 
fellow came to enlist Trent’s sympathies 
Phil had just a forty-acre lease—he ha‘ 
got it from a friend who was under 0! 
ligation to him—Trent thought cynical 
probably the only person in the whol 
world who was even faintly obliged t 
Phil; there was production not far 0! 
big production; couldn’t understand | 
this strip had been overlooked; it wa‘ | 
the old familiar story. Trent had hea: 
many men “kid” themselves, as well 
other men, with just the same o!d | 
of bunkum. And yet he allow: 
self to be persuaded. Having agrecd ' 
Phil’s proposal, he became diffid: 
ashamed. He bound Phil to secrecy ® 
to his part in it; he breathed 
word to Dave, his friend, nor t 
his mother. 

Carter graduated from college the 
spring, and Rosy and Trent and /omm 
went to visit him and attend commence: 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Entrance to the spa- 
cious grounds of the 
Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto 
where the 1924 Inter- 
national Rotary Con- 


vention will be held. 
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Toronto—“Place of Meeting” 


irage and foster the advancement of 
standing, goodwill, and international peace 
igh a world fellowship of business and pro 
| men united in the Rotary ideal of serv- 


HAT—the Sixth Object of Ro- 
the foundation, the 
basis, and the reason for every 
International Rotary Conven- 
n. And that same Sixth Object of 
Rotary has never had more fitting oppor- 
for demonstration and exemplifi- 
than it will receive at the fifteenth 
convention to be held June 16-20 

n Toronto. 
| e first convention ever to be held 
ida—the second country to come 
tary—this gathering of men 
ery nation in which the seed of 
has been planted, will come to- 
gether at the great city which is named 
I norous language of the red In- 
North America, Toronto—“The 
Meeting.” And in this place of 
meet where the camp fires of Indian 
rned for their council meetings 
generations before Columbus 
h.s great voyage of discovery, 
ry emblem will burn brilliantly 


tary—is 





By RALPH W. CUMMINGS 


Chairman, International Convention Committee 


during the month of June. On _ the 
shores of Lake Ontario, but a few hours 
from the mighty Niagara, within a brief 
night journey of the historic citadels of 
Montreal and Quebec there will gather 
the wise men of the east, west, north, 
and south to counsel with each other, to 
work out and map out the policies their 
activities will in general terms 
during the next year and to help carry 
out in practical terms the advancement 
of international goodwill through Rotary 
service on all of the continents 
and in the islands of the 

Practically, Rotary has 
of activity, each of which touch and each 
of which develop, one from the other. 
The individual Rotarian has the 
these spheres for his individual activity. 
He is forward the spirit of 
service in contact with life 
every day of his life. The Rotary Club 
is the second of these spheres. Here 
is a service station of collective action 
on the part of the individual Rotarians 
Here also 


follow 


great 
seven 


seas. 


three spheres 


first of 


carrying 


his every 


in their community activity. 
is the charging station where the indi- 


vidual Rotarian renews his energy and 


receives the inspiration to go torwat 
in his daily tasks imbued with and de 
termined to exemplify in each of them 
the true spirit of service 

Rotary International the third 


sphere. Rotary International becomes a 
] } ] 


single comprehensive body once a yeat 
when the accredited delegate s of all ot 
the Rotary clubs meet in convention to 


transact the business of the Rotary clubs 


as a world group rather than a commu 


nity group; to discuss the ways and 
means of co ordinating thet several 
group activities to the end of realizing 
the purpose of the Sixth Object of Ro 


tary. The annual convention of Rotary 
International is the demonstration of the 
Sixth Object of Rotary—the bringing 
together of representatives of this world 
fellow ship of business and professional 
men united in the Rotary ideal of serv 
ice for purpose 
and means and electing the 
body of men who will carry on during 
the year the work of advancing undet 


the of discussing ways 


governing 


standing, good will, and international 
peace. 
Most of us are familiar with the con- 
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ditions surrounding 
the wonderful conven- 
tion at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in June, 
1921, and throughout 
all Rotary and the en- 
tire world the influ 
ence of that wonder 
ful meeting has been 
felt. At that time 
probably more was 
lone to develop inter 
national _ friendship 
than ever before. 


UR next Conver 

tion, in Toronto, 
presents a similar op 
portunity for ail those 
who attend, to meet 
their fellow-Rotarians 
from all the various 
countries in which 
Rotary clubs have 
been organized. These 
men with their fami 
lies, will come from 
England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales 
France, Holland, Bel 
cium, Australia, New 
Zealand, China, Japan 
India, Cuba, Mexico, 
and the many othe 
countries in which 
Rotary has been estab 
lished. The very fact 
that this 
will be held in Canada 


convention 


establishes an atmos- 
phere which provides 
an unusual opportun 
ity for the develop 
meut of these interna 
tional friendships, and 
these friendships will 


serve as a foundation for building a spirit 
of international goodwill that can have 
affairs and 
have no small part in promoting peace 


great influence upen 


and understanding among the nations of 


the world. 
We are particular 


1 


\ 





Members of the Convention Program Committee. 
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Official Call 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
Rotary International 


OTARIANS: The members of the Rotary Club of Toronto, Ontario, 
Dominion ef Canada, having given us a cordial invitation to hold 

the Fifteenth Annual Convention of Rotary International in their city, 
it gives me unusual pleasure to comply with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and the instructions of the International Board of Directors, to 
accept the invitation and issue this, the Official Call, for the convention 
to be held June 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1924, in Exposition Park, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Every Rotary club is entitled to one delegate for each fifty members 
or major fraction thereof, and any Rotary club in any country other than 
the one in which the convention is being held (for purposes of this 
convention the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States 
are reckoned as one country) is entitled to be represented by a proxy, 
either in the person of a delegate from another club in the same country, 
or, where there is but one club in a country, by the delegate. frem a club 
in any other country. Each delegate or alternate or proxy shall be 
identified by a certificate setting forth his election, ete., signed by the 
president and secretary of the club of which each delegate must be an 
active member or for which he is acting as proxy. 

I cannot urge attendance at the convention too strongly upon Rotary 
clubs and individual Rotarians. Under the provisions of the International 
By-Laws, Rotary clubs are required to maintain attendance at the Inter- 
national Convention just as individual Rotarians are required to maintain 
attendance at their Rotary clubs, the only difference being that Rotary 
clubs unrepresented at two successive conventions, without satisfactory 
excuse, forfeit their memberships in Rotary International. 

Rotary International is becoming more and more an important factor 
in world affairs. The entire business of Rotary International as an insti- 
tution—reports of officers and committees, resolutions, election of officers, 
etc..—is accomplished and the general direction of its policies indicated 
during its annual convention. The only time the individual Rotarian and 
the Rotary clubs have opportunity to make themselves heard in the affairs 
of the larger organization for which they are responsible is at the annual 
convention. 

Each Rotarian in attendance and each member of his party more 
than sixteen years of age is required to register and pay a registration fee 
of five dollars in U. S. currency or its equivalent. 

Let us make this Fifteenth Annual Convention the greatest in the 
history of Rotary. 

December 1, 1923 
GUY GUNDAKER, 
President. 
Attest: 
CHESLEY R. PERRY, 


Secretary. 








fortunate in thi 


fact that in making the arrangements 
for this convention it has been possible 
to secure the use of the beautiful grounds 
and buildings of the Toronto Exposition. 

The exposition park, which is located 
in the heart of the city, was taken over 
hy the city of Toronto in 1879. It then 
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had 120 acres oj 
grounds and few 
scattered buil | ing; 
worth $120,000. It has 
grown and pro<pered 
until now it has g 
plant which no other 
city on the North 
American continent 
can equal. Today the 
park comprises 264 
acres valued at $5. 
000,000, and 80 build- 
ings worth $6,000,000 
Wrought in stone, 
brick, concrete and 
steel, the massive 
structures command 
admiration throug 
the impression the) 
give of beauty and 
permanence. 


1 
} 


HE setting is most 
picturesque, w ith 
one mile of wate: 
front for a_ back 


ground. Lake Ontario 


with its white sails or 
furrowing, swift 
motor boats, is always 
a study, while t 
sweep of the island to 
the east and the vast 
curve of Humber Bay 
to the west, complete 
as charming a_ lak 
scene as Ontari-< 
province of sceni< 
marvels, has to sho\ 
The natural advan- 
tages of the grounds 
and an appreciation of 
them by architects and 
landscape artists, cor 
bined to produce a de- 


lightful result. Thousands of semi-tro] 
ical flowers and profuse domestic plant 
life in bloom, their colors blended int 
harmonious effects, convert the park int: 
a mammoth garden. 


There are shad) 


paths, restful retreats, focal points, at 
open spaces among (Cont'd on page 33 





(Left to right): Carl Faust, Jackson, Miss.; Alexander Wilkie, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Ralph W. Cummings, Lancaster, Pa., (Chairman); R. Jeffery Lydiatt, Calgary, Alta.; and George O. Relf, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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\ Racine, Wisconsin, 
ly, a bronze tablet 
unveiled commemo- 

the birthplace of 

P P. Harris, founder 

. first Rotary club. 

The Rotary Club of Ra- 

cine eoneeived the idea 

ind prepared and pre- 

d the tablet, of 
which Rotary Interna- 
tional has made the elub 
the custodian. In_ the 
picture are (left to 
right): Guy Gundaker, 
president, Rotary Inter- 
national; Frank H. Miller, 
president, Rotary Club of 

Racine, Wisconsin; and 

\. E. Rowlands, Madison, 

Wisconsin, former ser- 

veant-at-arms, Rotary In- 

ternational, 





An “Idea” Is Gommemorated 


Special Ceremonies at Racine, Wisconsin, 
Mark Birthplace of the Founder of an *‘*Idea’’ 


UST as Rotary is unique among or- 
ganizations of business men, so 
the Founder of Rotary, President 
Emeritus Paul Harris, stands as 
lique among men, in that during the 
| flower of his life, he has the dis- 
tinction of having a bronze tablet placed 
a public park in the city of Racine, 
isconsin, proclaiming to the world that 
was born in that city. 
istinctive as was the honor, the cere- 
lies incident to its dedication were 
equally as distinctive by the man 
honored. For this man, though 
nt from the ceremonies himself, sent 
‘ssage which calied on Rotarians to 
mber that the great thing commem- 
d by the bronze tablet was not a 
or an organization, but an idea—an 
he declared, which is being exem- 
d in a splendid way by many men in 
ral organizations. 
tarians were present from more 
a dozen Rotary clubs, headed by the 
national president, secretary and 
surer, two district governors, the 
lent and past presidents of the Chi- 
Rotary Club, the original Rotary 
as well as officers of many other 
ry clubs. Chairman Harold Smith 





e committee in charge of the cere- 
es from the Racine Rotary Club, 


By ROTARY OBSERVER 


presided, and addresses were made by 
President Charles Newton of the Chicago 
Rotary Club, International Secretary 
Chesley R. Perry and Immediate Past 
President Paul Westburg of the Chicago 
Club. Judge E. B. Belden, of Racine, 
presented the tablet to Rotary Interna- 
tional in an eloquent speech. Interna- 
tional President Guy Gundaker accepted 
it in another eloquent address and in 
turn gave the custody of the tablet to 
the Racine Rotary Club, a responsibility 
that was accepted by President Frank H. 
Miller of the Racine Club. 

The real keynote of the ceremonies, 
however, was contained in the message 
of Paul Harris. which Past President 
Paul Westburg, of Chicago, read. It 
was the statement of the fact that an idea 
and not an organization was being hon- 
ored—an idea that hundreds of thou- 
sands of men who are not members of 
Rotary clubs and have never been mem- 
bers of Rotary clubs are, nevertheless, 
just as rigidly pledged to put into prac- 
tice. And this note of the Harris mes- 
sage was echoed through all of the ad- 
dresses that were made—particularly 
through the scholarly speech of Interna- 
tional President Guy Gundaker. 

The text of the Harris message, which 





] 


should be read by every Rotarian, fol 


lows: 


coQIXT) 
shores of the same great inland sea 


miles south of you, on the 


that tempers the summer winds that blow 
across Racine, February 23rd, in the year 
1905, the movement we know as Rotary 
came into being. 

“It came unheralded, without accom 
paniment of mysticism or shroud of su 
perstition. I had no new truth to tell, no 
prophets to proclaim, no prophesies 
justify, no visions to reveal It, neve 
theless, has already experienced the sat 
isfaction which comes from the con 
sciousness of having helped in its own 
distinctive way to fill a very urgent 
human need, the need of friendship 

“As | proceed in the great adventure 
of life, the power of friendship becomes 
more and more impressive. The word 
friendship has been given new meaning 
by Rotary. And Rotarians, flushed by 
success, have even dared to dream of the 
day of Universal Brotherhood. 

“Recently a London divine, one of the 
world’s greatest religious 
thought, commenting on civilization’s col- 


leaders in 


lapse, expressed the opinion that none 
of the old forces were capable of bring- 
ing the world back to peace and to God; 
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that what politicians and churchmen had 
failed to accomplish possibly—possibly, 
might yet be done by the new advancing 
giant power, the power of organized 
business men. 

“When I hear such things said by 
those who are not of us, I experience 
a strengthening of hope, a revival of 
vigor, but a new sense of responsibility. 

“Tf it is true that the spirit of friend- 
ship, exemplified by Rotary and kindred 
organizations, has it within its power to 
lead the way to international comity and 
understanding, then it would be uncon- 
scionable on the part of any of us to 
content ourselves with things in minia- 
ture, little things of little purpose. And 
let us not fear the blazing of trails en- 
tirely new. I know of nothing in Rotary 
so sacred as to justify preservation at 
the cost of greater things. Universal 
brotherhood is a big order and its at- 
tainment is a purpose worthy the best 
metal of all mankind. 


‘6sID OTARY must not be a small eso- 

teric circle, a close corporation, a 
snug and smug bourgeois group. The 
Rotary ideal is too big to be confined 
within narrow bounds. It has already 
burst its bonds, not once or twice, but a 
dozen times. Only a portion of the 
power of the Rotary ideal of 
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strong enough units to put across this one 
superlative ideal, the brotherhood of man. 


6s°THERE is a certain amount of spir- 

itual energy which can be talked into 
men. Unfortunately minor quantities 
only have, heretofore, been assimilated in 
forms preferred, and major portions 
have vanished in thin air. In the elec- 
trical world students have been trying to 
find an economic solution of the problem 
of supplying farms with electrical energy. 
Thus far they have been unsuccessful be- 
cause of the tremendous loss of energy 
in transforming the high voltage of com- 
munity lines into the low voltage of in- 
dividual lines. That has been the trouble 
with mankind. 

“There we have the business of our 
organizations—our service clubs—utiliz- 
ing another way than the way of creed 
and dogma, to transform the individual 
capacity for unselfish service, unit by 
unit, into a force of world-wide friend- 
ship and good will—a way which ignores 
creed and glorifies deed, a way which is 
open to Protestant and Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Mohammedan. 
Ours must, always, I am convinced, be 
the service way, the way of real service, 
if it is to be the transformer of great 
spiritual energy. 
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“There are two kinds of service ; ther, 
is real service and lip service. Lip sery. 
ice has been tried and found wanting, |, 
is easily possible for organizations sy) 
as ours to fall into the way of rendering 
lip service, of talking about the things 
done and to be done and of actually do. 
ing little. There is such a thing as Ro. 
tary phariseeism. There are those who 
think it poor policy for one to chronicle 
his own errors, but there are others wh 
think that a frank confession is goo/ 
for the soul. 


“If we are to realize the maximum oj 
Rotary’s possibilities, the urge to unsel- 
fish service must eventually reach jj 
men. Any ambition short of that is ethi- 
cally, spiritually unsound. Let us look 
and pray for bigger things. This is not 
a day of little gods. We are in an age 
of big things. Material progress is al- 
most beyond understanding. The wizards 
of invention are constantly unveiling new 
mysteries. Shall we be spiritual slug- 
gards or shall we go forward with the 
times? 

“A poet with soul tuned to the Infinite 
recently sang of man’s ‘rendezvous with 
life.” I like the ring of it, as I like als 
the ring of ‘Awake my soul, stretch every 

nerve and press with vigor 
on——’.” 





friendship and service is with- 
in the confines of Rotary. Vast 
storehouses of it are to be 
found radiating from and 
broadcasted by the groups w« 
know as Kiwanis, Lions, Ex 
change, Optimists, Gyro, Civi- 
tans, etc., etc. Much is also to 
be found in groups such as the 
various fraternal orders, or 
ganizations older than our own 
but which have, nevertheless, 
been profoundly influenced by 
the same ideal that is the moti- 
vating force of Rotary. 

“Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 


recently voiced a wonderful 
conception. It bespeaks the 


harnessing together of all of "wig 


the electrical power plants of 
the United States into one su- 
per-power system, so that peak 
loads may be provided anytime 
anywhere and so that unem- 
ployed energy may be at all 
times reduced to the possible 
minimum. Mr. Hoover can not 
bear the thought of lost ma 
terial energy. This is just 
the precise thing we—Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and all the oth- 
ers—are striving for in the 
realm of business men’s organi- 
zations. The Rotarians and 
Kiwanians, and Lions and the 
rest of them are striving to 
mobilize all of these forces in 
selfless service to concentrate 
the great super-power of 





friendships in big enough and 


OTARIAN CHARLES 
RHODES of Auckland, 
N. Z., director, Rotary Inter- 
national, says that he likes the 
idea of sister clubs, referring 
to the adoption by a club in 
one country of another club in 
a different country, with the 
purpose of maintaining special 
friendly intercourse between 
members by individual corre- 
spondence and other indica- 
tions of goodwill. 
thinks and does big things, has For 
visit to England, last summer, 
Director Charles was entrusted with a gift from the 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia to its sister club in Notting- 
It took the form of a very handsome little speak- 
er’s rostrum, exquisitely polished, to be placed on the 
table before the president at each meeting of the Not- 
tingham club. With this token of friendship, Director 
Rhodes gave expression to the special messages from 
Philadelphia with which he was fully charged and of 
which he felt it an honor to be the bearer and had the 
great pleasure of reporting to Philadelphia that he was 
quite sure their sister club, Nottingham, was sincerely 
reap by the kindly thoughts and feelings that inspired 
the gift. 
President Charles Lymn, of the Nottingham Rotary 
Club, in accepting the rostrum alluded to the happy idea 
of blending the arms of the two cities, linked with the 
Rotary wheel, all beautifully done in enamelled colors 
on the front of the little desk, and said they would 
cherish it and all that it stood for in terms of sisterhood, 
goodwill, and friendship, as long as the club existed. 
As the intermediary of the two clubs, Rotarian Rhodes 
was greatly charmed with the fine Rotary spirit evi- 
denced by members of each club for the other and says 
that he will never forget the occasions of his visits to 
Philadelphia and Nottingham clubs and the extraor- 
dinarily pleasant time that he spent with Rotarians in 
both e:ties. 


Strands in the Cable 
of Friendship 


NTERNATIONAL Presi 

dent Gundaker, in accepting 
the bronze tablet on behalf of 
Rotary International, said, in 
part: 











“The original inspiration of 
Paul P. Harris was a 
responsive thinking in the 
minds of many men so that the 
Rotary idea he presented has 
progressed through an evolu- 
tion which likely transcends 
any thoughts on Rotary or on 
Rotary’s future which he held 
in the vear 1905, 








instance, during his 


“Paul P. Harris was a 
dreamer. There are many 
dreams and inspirations which 
come to mankind but few have 
come to fruition in a brief 
span of eighteen years, 

“From an original group oi 
four men, meeting in Chicago 
in 1905, there has risen not 
alone the Rotary organization 
of nearly 100,000 men, 1,560 
clubs in 29 nations of. the 
world, but these other great 
kindred organizations — Ki- 
wanis, Lions, etc., with their 
added hundreds of thousands, 
each with an earnest member- 
ship Purposefully working so 
that the dream may not be a 
mere flight of fancy, but a 
Practical exemplification of 
that wonderful idea—service 
to all mankind. 
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When Mountains Move 


The Rotary Club of Tokyo Administers 
Fund Raised by Rotary International 


HERE is an old Japanese leg- 
end which says that beneath 
Japan lies a gigantic catfish. 
When the fish stirs, the story 
japan has an earthquake. 
ancient legend and modern sci- 
ence were both forgotten by the inhabi- 

ints of Tokio and Yokohama at 11:58 
a, m, Sept. 1. The sole thought in 
every mind was flight, flight to the open 
spaces away from the buildings which 
were hurtling down to ruin on every 
side; flight, for all who were not in- 
capacitated for it in those first few 
1wful moments. 

The old story of men fleeing from 
catastrophe bearing their aged parents 
on their backs was given a modern 
significance. Men crawled on “all fours” 


BY CHARLES ST. JOHN 


aid in the rehabilitation work that is 
necessary to rebuild their cities. 

However, the terrible experiences of 
the Japanese are now a part of history. 
Likewise the quick and generous re- 
sponse of the whole world has been told 
—a record that will go down in the 
annals of history as one of the geatest 
examples of humanitarian service that 
the world has known. 

But while the history of the earth- 
quake has been told many times in news- 
papers and magazines, there remains for 
Rotarians a little intimate story of ex- 
periences of our own Rotarian brothers 
in old Nippon. To the work of rehabili- 
tation, Rotary International has contrib- 
uted some $35,000 as an organization; 


across solitary iron beams that they 
might cross a _ roaring a ao: 
river to comparative 

safety. For days the in- 


habitants walked in jeo- 
pardy, and slept in fear, 
such sleep as was possible 
in hastily constructed huts 


flung together wherever 
open spaces could be 
found. Famished refugees 


thankfully slaughtered the 
animals which once gave 
in added touch of interest 
to beautiful parks, munch- 
ing the half-cooked flesh 
they related lurid 
details of hairbreadth es- 
capes from falling roofs 
and blazing rivers of oil. 
| the refugees 
lived from hand to mouth, 
from hour to hour, hardly 
iring to ponder on the 


11 
while 


or days 


miseries which had _ be- 

iallen them. 
With a loss of life 
ual to that from the / 


reatest war the country 
ever known, with a 
‘olocaust which wiped out 2 
3,000 in Honjo alone, 
h a capital loss esti- 
ited at from 10,000,000,- 
to 15,000,000,000 yen, 
re still remains—hope. 
is that hope and the 
irage which it inspires, 
which Japan depends | 
the future cities which 
rise on the ruins of 
past. It is that hope, 
the friendship which 
inspires, which led 
ner nations to offer their 
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Umekichi Yoneyama, past president, Rotary Club of Tokyo, Japan, and 
Chesley R. Perry, secretary, Rotary International. 
is the chairman of the committee disbursing the Rotary Relief Fund. His 
own home was destroyed in the recent earthquake, both his wife and 
daughter narrowly escaping death. 


SAeny VE ny 


Rotarian Yoneyama 


while individual Rotarians have also 
helped through their respective local or 
ganizations or by private contributions. 
Those who found .t 
will be especially interested in a 
received by International 
Chesley R. Perry, from the secretary of 
the Rotary Club of Tokyo, and also in 
the report, just received, of the special 
committee which was appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Rotary Club 
of Tokyo to administer the funds. Both 
the letter from the and the 
report are appended herewith. 


possible to assist, 
letter 
Secretary 


secretary 


Secretary Reports That Club Is 
Meeting Again 
This letter from Secretary Watari 
Kitashima relates graphically some of 
the personal experiences of the Tokyo 
Rotarians, and strengthens 
the bonds of fellowship 


which unite men of all na 
tions in Rotary. 

; Tokyo, Oct. 24, 1923. 
} My dear Secretary Perry 
: WE had this day the 
ass second meeting afte: 
: the great earthquake, and 
‘ag I was instructed to extend 
through the Rotary Inter 

national our most heart 
felt thanks to our fellow 
Rotarians for the deep 
sympathy expressed at this 
time of terrible disaster 
| which has overtaken out 
city and vicinity; and the 

kind and generous dona 


tions so promptly sent to 
us for relieving the suffer 
ers. We feel more strongly 
than that are 
bound together by brother 
the 


ever we 
ly love in 
Rotary. 
Japan as a 
most 


spirit of 


nation re 
ceived sympathetic 
aid from all over the world 
\ large amount of money, 


food, 


clothes and building 
materials were given, and 
the Red Cross spared no 
energy in the 
sufferers. Such brotherly 
kindness proved to be 

great inspiration for ou 
countrymen and awakened 
them to the realization of 
world 


relieving 


and 
gave them encouragement 
for speedy reconstruction 
not being 
what they 


brotherhood, 


Rotarians 
with 


ng 
satisfied 
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have contributed individu- 
ally in their own commun- 
ity, sent to our small body 
of Rotarians’ cheering 
words and generous do- 
nations to be distributed to 
the sufferers. Telegrams 
and letters began pouring 


into the hands of the 
Tokyo Rotary Club even 
when a portion of the 


great fire was not yet ex- 
tinguished. 
During the 
great confusion that im- 
mediately followed the 
quake the delivery of tele- 
grams and letters was 
very irregular and uncer- 
tain. The Secretary did 
not intentionally omit 
prompt acknowledgement 
of any message, but sev- 
eral were either delayed 
or not delivered at all. 
For instance the first mes- 
sage (a copy of which has 
just reached us by post) 
sent by Rotary Interna- 


time of 





observed: 
shines through earthquake and fire. 

Included in this article is the report by the special com- 
mittee which was made to the Board of Directors of the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo appointed to disburse the fund; also the report 
of the Tokyo directors giving their decision after considering 
the committee’s report. Also there is printed a very interest- 
ing letter written to International Secretary Chesley R. Perry 
on October 24, 1923, by Watari Kitashima (“Kitty”), Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, who gives several of the per- 
sonal experiences of members of the Rotary Club of Tokyo 
as they were related at the first meeting held by the club 
after the earthquake. 


Out of the Ashes 


|= Japan Times and Mail, which recently published an 
article about the aid rendered by the Rotary clubs of the 
world, also mentions the following incident, something which 
is rather typical of the attitude of the stricken communities 
rallying from the terrible blow they have received: 


“Past President Yoneyama showed the members a Rotary 
badge which had been given to him by an Amerian friend. 
It had been salvaged from the ashes of his office and somehow 
its original form and color had been preserved despite the 
hard usage which it had received. As he exhibited it, he 
‘Like this little badge, the Rotary spirit lives and 
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about his family, <t th 
time staying in Kamakura, hp 
started to return immed). 
ately after the earthquake 
At the station he met Ro. 
tarian Reifsnider trying 
obtain some _ informatio; 
from Tokyo, and Mr. Yon 
evama told him that he 
must go back to Tokyo at 
once. Reifsnider said he 
would like to go, too, but 
he did not have a cent with 
him for he was not ex. 
pecting to leave Karuizawa 
by that train. Yoneyama 
said he had some money, 
so they started together, 
When they reached Tokyo 
Reifsnider found that his 
home was reduced to 
ashes, and his school to- 
tally destroyed, so he 
sailed for America, asking 
Yoneyama to give his best 
wishes to the members of 
the club. 

Yoneyama did not tell 
us in his speech but it was 
well known that his family 
was in Kamakura, where the 
earthquake was more severe 
than in Tokyo, and _ his 
house was totally destroyed, 
his wife and daughter being 








tional under date of Sep- 
tember 4— 

“Deepest sympathy Rotary Interna- 
tional officers and all Rotary Clubs. Is 
there any particular thing we can do? 

‘Gundaker, President, 


“Perry, Secretary.” 


—was not delivered to us at all; and the 
second message, which was received at 
Tokyo on the 22nd of September was 
delivered to us on the 23rd of October. 


HE generous donation of the Rotary 

International, 
was duly received in three lots. Under 
date of September 4 we received from 
San Francisco Rotary Club $1,000, and 
another remittance from San Francisco 
of $100, the sender of which, up to this 
date, is not known. Under date of the 6th 
we received $100 from the Nutley Club; 
the 7th $1,000 from New York Club; 
the 12th, 89 yen in Japanese currency 
from Burbank Club; the 24th, $137 from 
the club in Winchester, Va.; the 3rd of 
October, 100 pounds from Melbourne 
Club; the 17th 352 pounds 13 shillings 
from Sydney Club. The above sums con- 
verted into Japanese currency will 
amount to Y. 69,979.34, which are be- 
ing deposited with the Yokahoma Specie 
Bank for the time being. 

Letters expressing deepest sympathy 
and giving us encouragement at this time 
of trial came from the Rotarian broth- 
ers all over the world... . 


With regard to the disposal of the 
funds, to tell the truth, it is the most 


difficult matter for the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, because the donations we have 
thus received are surely precious jewels 
and certainly require careful consider- 


amounting to $30,000, 


ation. It is an easy matter to put them 
into the general fund for relief; but 
the members are anxious to find some 
method of disposing of these gifts for 
special relief work. At our meeting to- 
day the following members were ap- 
pointed as a committee to consider the 
best method to be submitted to the Board 
of Directors: Yoneyama, Kishi, Kurachi, 
Fujiwara, and Matsui. 


You may be interested to know that 
four of our members have been ap- 
pointed by the Government to serve on 
the Board of Reconstruction. They are 
Wada, Ito, Yoneyama, and Isomura. 


The following is an account of our 
meeting of the 10th: 


The first meeting of the Rotary club 
after the earthquake was held on the 10th 
of October at the Bankers’ Club. There 
were twenty-seven members present, mak- 
ing the percentage nearly 53. 

The members all regretted that we were 
unable to hold this meeting in September, 
but everything was in such confusion that 
a place for the meeting could hardly be 
found, On the first of October the Bank- 
ers’ Club re-opened the dining room, so 
we decided to meet there. 

In response to the notices, which stated 
“Be sure to come and prove yourselt 
alive,” all were eager to attend, but under 
the circumstances several weie : prevented 
from coming. Everyone on coming into 
the room was received with tears in the 
eyes, being so glad to see that he had 
escaped from death! And _ everybody 
eagerly listened to the others’ experiences. 
Nobody, however, escaped without some 
loss or damage. 

In the absence of both the President 
and the Vice-President, Past President 
Yoneyama presided. He expressed joy 
that we were able to meet here, and show 
that we had escaped from the disaster. 
He said he himself was then in Karuizawa, 
but being anxious about his home and 


buried under the ruins, but 
fortunately they were able 
to escape before the fire had overtaken them. 


Mr. Imaoka, the president of Uraga 
Dock, said that he left Tokyo on the first 
in the rain, but when he arrived at Uraga 
the weather was perfect and he went 
to the Dock Club House for his lunch, 
just before the earthquake came. He was 
instantly thrown off the veranda about ten 
yards, and when he looked back to the 
club house he saw it was smashed to 
pieces. His dock was damaged some, but 
he said he was going to carry on his 
work there. 


The next speakcr was Wada, authority 
on the spinning industry in Japan. He 
said that he was in Kyushu at that time 
and when he heard of the earthquake in 
Tokyo he rushed to Osaka to learn mort 
particulars, There he found that one of 
his factories at Oyama had suffered great 
disaster, he hastened to collect at once 
in Osaka a sanitary corps and sent them 
with food, clothing and material for re- 
pair. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in sending them, and also set out himsell. 
Upon arrival at Oyama he found to his 
dismay that nearly everything there was 
destroyed. He started his spinning work 
there several years ago with 28,000 
spindles and gradually improved it un‘ 
they have now over 60,000 spindles work- 
ing. As he came nearer Tokyo, he agai! 
found his Hodogaya factory complete) 
gone, and on coming to Kawasaki, ther 
again his factory completely destroyed 
When he reached Tokyo he found 
factory in Oshima and his main offic 
were not only destroyed but burned t 
ashes. He immediately decided to rem: 
the main forces to Osaka, Kyushu an 
China; and by repairing and collecting 
all the machines he could set up a factor) 
in Oyama with 26,000 spindles. His actua 
loss by the calamity is estimated to | 
over 10 million yen. He said that he ' 
been engaged in the spinning business 
for twenty-three years, and now he | 
decided to begin his work all over again 

Mr. Kishi, managing director of S 
baura Engineering Works, was the n 
speaker. He said that his factories, | 
ing of light structure, were not destro} 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Five Fingers in a 
Rotary Grip 


The Eberhardt Brothers of 


Salina, K ansas 
By “THE BIOGRAPHER” 


y might call them that, though 
‘e they range in height from 
eet 10% inches to 6 feet 2 inches, 
weight from 172 to 218 
they are fairly large “fingers.” 
cause of the joy they find in pur- 
the ends of service in multifarious 
the metaphor is, perhaps, justified. 
rather characteristic that when 
f them learned of our intention 
ve the family name a little pub- 
he pleaded that whatever else we 
e would kindly turn the spotlight 

e “other brothers.” 
after turning the spotlight hither 
yon, we are able to present a fairly 
plete picture of this’ interesting 
tet. The order in which they are 
presented is our own and does not follow 
iny particular sequence. Perhaps the 
lest thing to do, in writing this 
h, is to decide where to begin. Ordi- 
ly one may take the facts concerning 
in’s life, sift them a little, and ex- 
ict the most important for use in a 
graphical sketch. But here we have 
with five men, all of whom have 
de a success in business and have 
tched this achievement by outstanding 





Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


There was recently printed a sketch of the five Korn brothers—all bakers and all Rotarians. 


This month we introduce another “Rotary” 
reside in Salina, Kansas, and one a world t 
at-large. Left to right, they are: Charles 
years; Henry H., city treasurer; Frank L., 


family—the Eberhardt brothers, four of whom 
raveler in the capacity of U. S. consul-general- 
C., on the American consular staff for fifteen 
president of the Eberhardt Lumber Company 


and president of the local Rotary club; Fred F., paving contractor; and John J., general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, but best known locally as 


the author as well as illu 


performance in athletics, skill in music, 
talent in writing or a combination of 
these diverse activities. When you add 
to this list of attainments their work for 
Rotary, the thing becomes a trifle com- 
plicated. 

For Charles, Henry, Frank, Fred, and 
John Eberhardt have done all this and 
more. Probably the easiest way to get 
a comprehensive idea of their success is 
to devote a little space to them in- 
dividually, and let the reader judge for 


strator of childhood rhymes. 


himself what these men can accomplish 


he benefit 


when working together for t 
of some project. 

You will find some mention of Charles 
C. Eberhardt in “Who’s Who,” for his 
work as Consul-General-at-Large natu 
rally places him within the view of the 
He entered the office of the 


Mexico 


public eye. 
American consulate-general at 
City in 1904. Since then he 
on every continent except Africa, visiting 
consulates and studying the 

international commerce He 


has traveled 


proble ms of 
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spent two consul in 
Iquitos, Peru, and two more in 
3arranquilla, Colombia, and his 
reminiscences of travel in many 
lands furnish 
a most interesting monologue 

if you can get it started.. Charles 
was born in Salina, and received 
his education at Kansas Wes 
leyan University. Once launched 
into business, 
able to shift his activities 
the lumber 
of insurance, and then to spend 


years as 


will material for 


he found it advis 
from 
trade to the selling 


a little time with an oil company 
before settling down to govern 
ment service. \ career thu 


varied would have demanded all 


the energies of an ordinary man 
but Charles found 
extras. 
days Charles and John held the 
tennis championship of 


time for 
In their younger 
Kansa 
for two years. During their ten 











years of residence in Spring 
| field, Mass., they devoted thei 
spare time to music. The man 
P P dolin club to which they be 

| before John J. Eberhardt became a prominent insurance agent, he was an expert engrosser 


licies in the home offices. 


He became a specialist in lettering and so now he devotes his : 


talents in this direction to the embellishment of his childhood rhymes. 


John was 
(Continued on page 46) 
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A Unique Civic “Sales Plan” 


HE effectiveness of large “birds-eye drawings” as 

a means of public education has been strikingly dem- 
onstrated by Bert J. Griswold, past president of the 
Rotary Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, prominently iden- 
tified with chamber of commerce activities, and the head 
of an advertising firm of that city. As one phase of a 
general plan to irapress the citizens of Fort Wayne with 
the possibilities of providing a park two miles in length, 
extending through the heart of the city, by making cer- 
tain changes in the river banks, Mr. Griswold con- 
structed a developing birds’-eye view on a large board 
18 feet wide by 12 feet high. The drawing, done in 
colors on craft wrapping paper, was so designed that 
certain portions of it were superimposed one on another. 

The lecturer in showing the development of the com- 
munity to an audience would begin with the early his- 
tory as revealed in view No. 1, showing the original 
expanse of land and the ancient Miami village of 
Kekionga. After he finished his remarks on this sec- 
tion, the removal of a small portion gave the change as 
shown in view No. 2, covering the period of the French 
occupation, showing the forts on two rivers and indicat- 
ing the position of old Fort Wayne built by “Mad An- 
thony” Wayne after the Revolution. This view shows 
the stage of development which it was wished to ex- 
plain, and the lines coincided in every way with the river 
and other features of the final view (No. 6) which 
formed the climax. 

In the same way, view No. 3 was developed, indicat- 
ing the plat of the original town of Fort Wayne. View 
No. 4 shows the town in 1854, and this effect was pro- 
duced by removing completely one whole “layer” of the 
drawing. View No. 5 shows the central portion of the 
city as it looked in 1921, the indicator pointing to the 
sites of proposed improvements. These succeeding 
scenes were developed until No. 6 was reached, showing 
some of the improvements which are being advocated. 

This is a valuable plan for “selling” the citizens of 
a city on proposed improvements.—L. FE. LAwrence. 
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A Brief for the Public Library 
i illiam Allen White Discusses its 
Educational Service 
W [LLIAM ALLEN WHITE recently 

prepared a statement in the interests 
of American education, pointing out the 
educational service which a library can 
ler to its community. There are so 
many good points in this statement that 
we are going to quote it in full: 


ren 


‘lenorance is the menace of civiliza- 
tion. If America continues to grow 
the minds of her people must grow. And 
the schools alone cannot satisfy this need 
for continuing the intellectual growth of 
American citizens. In America today, 85 
per cent of the boys and girls are in 
school until the age of fourteen years. 
\fter that, but one in five continues 
school until the age of 18. Then what 
happens? A scanty few go on to college 
or university and the others do not. Is 
this the end of their education then? 
Must their mental growth cease when the 
school doors close behind 
them ? 

“There must be some way 
out. Some way to continue 
the educational growth of 
American citizens. And there 
is a way. That way is the 
public library. It is Ameri- 
ca’s continuation school. It 


is the most democratic of 
American educational insti- 
tutions. It is free to every 


person—color or race, nation- 
ality or creed make no differ- 
ence. It is free to every per- 
son who wishes to read, and 
who is willing to read. If the 
schools will only teach the 
reading habit, the library will 
educate the world, for the 
public library is free to every 
new idea, free to every fresh 
point of view; nothing is 
barred because it is new or 
radical or different. The 
library is free from 
it is free from 
gious intolerance and pre- 
The public library 
vides information on all 
of every important 
stion—so far as its funds 
allow. 

The citizen has his duty 
ird the library. First of 
e should encourage larg- 
ippropriations of funds. 
many people are being 


ice, 


S S 


‘w "Wn 


and 


oe mon 





turned because there are not 
enough copies of certain books to sup- 
piy the demand, or not enough money to 
buy all the books that should be on the 
More than half the people of 
States not have library 
kind. The educational 
library have not been 
should be; with that 


recognition will come greater service. 


away 


shelves. 
the United 
facilities of 


do 
any 
facilities of the 
recognized as they 


its serv- 
The 
prepared to give 
encouragement and 
whether to 
or the 


“Democratic as the library is, 
be extended. 


should 


ice should 
librarians 
more more 
sympathy their 
help the half-literate 


greatly 
be 

service, 
to patrons, 
foreigner 


scholar. The public should be made to 
see that the library is a continuation 
school. While the library is useful and 


helpful, it has still not reached its maxi- 
mum of helpfulness or usefulness and it 
cannot do so until the people themselves 
realize what it has to give them.” 
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The highest price ever paid for the autographed work of 
a living author was given the other day in New York City 
at an auction of Joseph Conrad manuscripts and rare edi- 
tions, at which time the manuscript of “Victory,” the first 
page of whicb is reproduced above, sold for $8,100. 
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Lord Charnwood Writes a Life 
of Roosevelt 
By L. E. Robinson 

FR EADERS of Lord Charnwood’s 


Theodore Roosevelt will find in the 
book a repetition, on a briefly extended 
canvas, of his special skill in picturing 
the mind and motives of his hero as these 
react to the moving events of the time 
which gave them birth. This was the 
distinction of his Abraham Lincoln, pub- 
lished in 1916. Lincoln shown as 
part and product of a political evolution 
whose origins and ethical tendencies he 
divined and interpreted with more in- 
sight than other contemporary leaders. 


was 


In fewer than half the pages he gave 
to Lincoln, the author of Theodore 
Roosevet (Atlantic Monthly 
Boston, Mass.), writes what he calls a 
“fugitive study of a memorable life,” not 
only because he was invited to do so, but 
because he would “contribute a frank and 

sympathetic discussion be 
two peoples” 
above all to interest 
in a powerful and noble man, 
whose fate’ was to rivet and 
fatigue civilized mankind; 
“then to undergo eclipse and 
then to die when that eclipse 
total.” He confesses, 
to a hero-worship con- 


for Mr. 


Press, 


tween great 


“arouse 


was 
also, 
ceived long ago 
Roosevelt. 
Throughout the _— swiftly 
moving story of Mr. Roose- 
velt, in which no important 
fact of his career is wanting, 
the writer impresses the dom- 
an right- 
eousness re-enforced by a 
rugged witl. This appears in 
Roosevelt’s youthful determi- 
nation to replace his native 
physical weakness by that ex- 
ceptional robustness that did 
so much to support him as a 
reformer and party leader. 
His attitude of courage wid 
ened and deepened from his 
entrance to the New York 
legislature, through the nu- 
merous political advance 
ments that led to the presi- 
dency of the United States. 
Lord Charnwood interests his 
reader whether he comments 
upon Roosevelt the politician 
or the the huntet 
or the 48) 


inance of ideal of 


writer or 
(Cont'd on page 
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Courtesies of Correspondence 

Rotary we must de- 
velop some rules of procedure. The spirit of Rotary 

moves us to do things impulsively. It must also cause 

us to at least put ourselves in the other fellow’s place. 

fellowship, confidence, service 

immediate and direct 


international comity of 


N the 


Acquaintance, friendship, 

these are not necessarily the 
result of men accepting membership in Rotary or wear- 
ing the Rotary emblem. A Rotary Club is the oppor- 
tunity for the development of these things. 

Why is it that Rotarians must attend club meet- 
ings? It is, of course, to have fellowship, to exchange 
another, but the first step in 
it all is personal acquaintance. With some this is the 
most difficult step. If this be true in a Rotary Club, 
it is equally true with regard to Rotarians of different 
and of different countries. Rotary may provide 
the opportunity for inter-city and international ac- 
quaintance and friendship, but it is even more difficult 
to bring these things about by correspondence than by 


confidences, to serve one 


cities 


personal contact in the club. 

Ail of which is preliminary to saying that it is 
not entirely comity of Rotary for 
one Rotarian to write to others whom he has not per- 
sonally met and ask them to buy his wares or to help 
act as collection agents or 
otherwise re- 


in accord with the 


him to open an agency or 
furnish him commercial information or 
spond to an appeal which may have very much the 
appearance of commercializing Rotary. Years ago at 
a Rotary Convention it was resolved to be the opinion 
of the delegates that generally speaking any Rotarian 
desiring to address a Rotarian outside of his own club 
with either a business or private communication would 
his own club secretary. 


do well to first consult with 


It is a pretty good rule to follow. 


Utopia 
NCE upon a time a gifted 
Prince’s domain where everything was as it should 
be. He called this place Utopia. Today there are 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of communities where the 
spirit of friendliness, of tolerance, of co-operation, of 
service, the life of 
the people so delightful that not much imagination is 
required to consider these places as modern Utopias. 
We need a word to represent what the words “in- 
“cosmic,” “world,” fail to 
which will express true 
such as is developing 
Let us give this word 


writer dreamed of a 


is so manifest and consequently, 


ternational,” ‘“‘universal,” 


convey. We need a_ word 
and complete internationalism, 
through the spread of Rotary. 
“Utopia” application. Let us imagine the day, 
a thousand distant though it may be, when 


world will be united in friendship, will be 


wider 


years 


the whole 


COMMENT 





at peace in a fellowship of understanding, considera- 
tion and service. Let us call that future state of the 
world Utopia. If the cynic says that we are “Utopian,” 
let us admit it. Let us admit that we are trying t 
do something that has never been done before. 
Are we not trying to live the Golden Rule as well 
as teach it? Are we not trying to substitute co-opera- 
tion for competition. Are we not trying to put into 
business an ideal of service? Are we not trying to do 
things which our forefathers would have called—and 
some of our brethern do call—‘Utopian.” Let us ad- 
mit it. We are Utopians. We are headed for Utopia. 
Let us give Utopia and Utopians a new meaning, tran- 


scending “international,” “universal,” “world wide.” 


If we start the ball rolling, the day will come 
when to say that a matter must be considered from 
the Utopian standpoint will mean that it must be con 
sidered with due reverence to all nations of the world. 
Then to say that a man is not only a patriotic American 
or Britisher or Frenchman, but also a true Utopian, 
will mean that he has that high and lofty conceptior 
of humanity that elevates him beyond any suspicion 
of selfishness as a patriotic national of his particular 
country. 


The Psychology of Chairs 


HY do so many conventins find it difficult to get 

and keep the crowd at their sessions? Isn’t it due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the average convention chair 
is a spindley-legged chair with a seat not much larger 
than a man’s head, or else they are those hard bench- 
like folding chairs. In either case no average man can 
sit on one of these chairs for more than thirty minutes 
without being uncomfortable, to say the least. The 
result is that the delegates fidget around and one by one 
they get up and go out. Some day there will be a con- 
vention hall with broad-seated arm-chairs, the kind that 
will make a man say as he seats himself, “Why, 
this a comfortable chair!” and as a result the sessions 
of the conventions held in that hall will always be well 
attended and every speaker will face an attentive, in- 
stead of a restless audience. 


The British Commonwealth 

NE of the most hopeful signs of the times is the 

growing tendency of the people of the nations 
the British Empire to discontinue the use of the wo! 
“Empire” and substitute for it the word “Commo! 
wealth.” It surely is going to be easier for an Amer- 
ican republic to have fellowship with a commonweal 
of British nations than with an empire. Romans at 
Russians and Germans have caused the world to ha’ 
a, perhaps unfair, but nevertheless a peculiarly appr 
hensive, feeling with regard to empires. 
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[JERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
!* self at Homel The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


“4/1 We Need Is 
Your Signature”— 
vvILLE, Irt.—The Rotary Club of 
ille recently made a drive for a 
undred-per-cent meeting. In con- 
n with this drive it was decided to 
nd make a record for collecting 
All members were accordingly 
fied that checks of all local banks 
| be supplied at the luncheon. The 
titying result was that ninety per 
cent of the club dues were collected in 
ess than fifteen minutes—a one-hundred- 
cent collection from those present. 


Help Thirty-five Through 
Student Loan Fund 


|ackson, Miss.—Just prior to the fall 
ning of schools the Jackson Rotary 
Club started a student loan fund. The 
itter was discussed at one meeting and 

s brought up for action the week fol- 
ng. In five minutes, $6,110 was 

sed by contributions from all present. 

se who missed this meeting were 
seen later, but no assessment was made. 
\n active board was appointed to ad- 
nister the fund and applications began 





to come in at once. Thirty-five students 
are now being financed wholly or partly 
through this fund; and twenty-one ap- 
plications had to be refused because the 
limit of the fund had been reached. 
However, a reserve is being held for 
emergencies. 

Students of Jackson and Hinds 
County may benefit by the fund. While 
it is planned that as many as possible 
shall attend local schools this is not in- 
sisted upon where some specialized form 
of education is desired which cannot be 
secured in local schools. 

Although this fund was launched by 
the Rotary Club, contributions are being 
received from others who desire to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 


“How Sweet the Tuneful Bells’ 
Responsive Peal!” 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL.—At a recent meet- 
ing, Jacksonville Rotarians were sur- 
prised to see a large bronze Rotary bell 
on the speaker’s table. This bell was 
presented to the club by presidents and 
secretaries of the Forty-first District and 
was inscribed, “From the Rotary Clubs 
of the Forty-first District to the Jackson- 


ville Club, Hosts to the District Execu- 
28, 1923.” 


The district executives were entertained 


tives’ Conference, August 26 
by Jacksonville Rotarians at the Rotary 
club house on Meredosia Bay, some 20 
distant This 
club house is used by various groups of 


miles from Jacksonville. 
boys and girls during the summer. 

Treasurer A. R. Taylor of Jacksonville 
Rotary has just completed his third year 
of perfect attendance. 


Film Does Good Work 
for Crippled Children 
SACRAMENTO, During 
ber, the Sacramento club secured and 
used the film prepared by the Interna- 
tional Society for Crippled Children in 
addition to 1,900 feet of film which the 
club had had made itself. These films 
a campaign for 


CAL. Novem- 


were used to promote 
funds for the Society and for special 
legislation on behalf of crippled chil- 
dren. The campaign for funds netted 
approximately $2,000 which will enable 
the club to cotitinue this work for an- 
other six months. Most of the amount 
was secured by the proceeds of a theatre 





[his pieture was taken at the annual Children’s Day outing arranged by San Francisco Rotary, and held at Golden Gate park. The 
details of the program were arranged with exceptional care, and there was no hitch in the long list of entertainments. A great circle was 


out in the playground and the position of the children of each institution was marked by a special flag. 
rs marked the position of the special groups of twenty children each. 


Standards bearing large 


Every child wore a tag corresponding in color and letter to 


the flags indicating his assigned place. Thus it was easy to assemble the children, to present entertainment, or to distribute supplies. 
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party—the programs for which were do- 
nated by various Rotarians. These two 
films, together with some musical num- 
bers, furnished an hour and a half of 
interesting and educational pictures. The 
Sacramento club recently exhibited its 
film at Napa and since then has received 
several other requests. Among other 
features, the film gives a “close-up” of a 
rather serious operation which arouses 
intense interest. Of sixty Sacramento 
children, the club has furnished treat- 
ment for twenty-two at an average cost 
of $100 and will possibly continue the 
work with the remainder unless legisla- 
tion is enacted which takes the matter 
out of the club’s hands. Practically the 
whole expense is for hospital care as the 
entire professional group of the club 
render their services free of charge. 


Captain Dollar Is Made 
Honorary Member 


San RaFAEL, Cat.—When Governor 
Paul Rieger visited San Rafael Rotary 
the members enjoyed a red-letter day. 
In addition to an excellent address by 
the district governor there were several 
entertaining stunts, a musical program 
which included selections on both the 
grand piano and the Jew’s harp, and the 
initiation of Captain Robert Dollar as an 
honorary member. Captain 
Dollar of the Dollar Steamship 
Company has an international 
reputation for his philanthro- 
pies, and needless to add is a 
man of “sterling” character. 
He is about to make a world 
tour in the interest of his busi- 
ness and San Rafael Rotary 
commends him to Rotarians 
everywhere. 


Another Monument 
To the Living 


BincHAMTON, N. Y.—The 
activities of Binghamton Ro- 
tary during the past summer 
have been many and varied. 
With the approach of fall defi- 
nite plans were made for the 
big spring circus. It is planned 
to make this an annual event, 
and one which the community 
will learn to anticipate. The 
size of the project may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the 
parade is to be three-fourths 
of a mile in length. The talent 
is to be gathered entirely from 
the Rotary membership and 
numerous novelties are prom- 
ised. 

One of the Binghamton Ro- 
tarians, George F. Johnson 
has just been honored by the 
erection of a testimonial monu- 
ment to him. This monument 
was & communal recognition of 
his public service in donating a 
large piece of land for use as a 
public park. The subscription 


sixty pounds. 


Ventura. 
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list for the monument included some 
20,000 names. Rotarian Johnson has a 
wide reputation for his works of charity 
and thousands of his fellow-citizens wit- 
nessed the unveiling of this monument. 
Rotary played a prominent part in the 
ceremony, all members of the committee 
in charge being Rotarians. 


Logging Camp 
Furnishes Plenty of Thrills 
SEpRO-WooLLEy, WasH.—Local Ro- 
tarians and their wives were recently the 
guests of Hugh Moore in his logging 
camp at Hamilton. The party of some 
sixty men and women were met at the 
mill with a special logging car and loco- 
motive and were taken ten miles out in 
the woods where fir-cutting operations 
were in progress. Here the guests ex- 
perienced many thrills while watching an 
expert “high-rigger” as he “topped” a 
200-foot fir, which had been selected as 
the “spar tree” about which the logs are 
piled by huge cables. Despite a sun so 
hot that it forced him to rest every few 
minutes in his climb, the lumberjack 
slipped on his adjustable belt and went 
up the trunk, his sharp axe hung at his 
belt by a rope. Once under the “big top” 
he chopped away until with a rending 
crash the great top came hurtling down. 





A common band of sweetness links the names of Jack Williams. 
immediate past district governor of the Second District; Paul 
Rieger, present district governor; and of William C. Baker, 
Rotarian of Ventura, Cal. Jack felt highly honored when he 
visited Ventura, for Rotarian Baker gave him a specially deco- 
rated cake, weighing forty pounds. 
at Long Beach and voiced his approval of this confection. So 
when Paul appeared to present the charter to Santa Paula 
Rotary, Bill-Baker-the-Baker was ready with a cake weighing 
Tom Newby, past president of Ventura Rotary, 
made the presentation speech, since Bill would rather bake 
than talk. Mrs. Rieger accepted the gift, leaving Paul to thank 
the sponsors of Santa Paula Rotary. They took it home to San 
Francisco in a box specially made by Rotarian Fred Mercer of 
Bill’s recipe for cakes like the one shown above is 
simple: “Take a gallon of this and a gallon of that, and so on 


” 


—it’s easy—you’ve just got to know how! 


Paul visited the Williams’ 
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The “high-rigger” runs plenty 6; 
chances of being swept from his perc} 
by the falling top or being flung loose a; 
the end on which he clings sway; 
through an arc of some fifty feet. None 
will deny that he earns the $10 or so per 
day which his hazardous craft secures 
him. 


The Rotarians were also shown a huge 
“skidder” at work; almost the only one 
of its kind in existence. It weighs more 
than 100 tons and cost some $35,000. |; 
has nine huge drums, several miles o{ 
wire cable, and does the work of several 
donkey engines by hauling the logs t 
the skids. After seeing two huge firs 
felled, a visit to the mill, and an excel. 
lent dinner, the guests left, voting that 
the Lyman Timber Company were most 
successful hosts. 


Show Interest in Schools 
by Fifteen Minute Talks 


Opelika, ALtA.—To show their inter- 
est in the schools, Opelika Rotarians are 
giving a series of fifteen-minute talks in 
the high schools. These talks are de- 
signed to help the pupils to a better per- 
spective of life, and as far as possible 
each speaker gives more or less of a vo- 
cational talk, thus lending authority to 
his utterances. Some of the subjects 
discussed are: care of the 
teeth; protection of eyesight 
valuable use of opportunities 
observance of the law; what 
Rotary stands for; the thrift 
habit; does education pay?: 
agricultural advantages for th 
educated boy; what we expect 
of our boys and girls; the im- 
portance of an education in a 
business career; the upright 
boy and girl; what it means t 
keep physically fit; what 
means to be a law-abiding citi 
zen; and the choice of a pro- 
fession. It is found that this 
is an exceedingly practica 
method of performing Rotar\ 
service. 


Keep-’Em-in-School Fund 
Does Good Work 


DENVER, CoLo.—Bert Reeves 
of Denver Rotary was able t 
announce in November that he 
had not missed a meeting in 
eight years, and that he had 
been tardy just once. Bert is 
the chairman of the Boys 
Work Committee, which has 
adopted “Keep ’em in school 
as a slogan for its work during 
the current year. Two thous- 
and dollars was raised as 3 
fund for this work and there 
is a probability that the amount 
will be increased as the wor} 
progresses. No other boys 
work attempted by the club has 
met with such _ enthusiasm 
among the members. Appat- 
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y of © ently bey feel that this is an eminently 

erch  oorac’ al way to accomplish much with 
OSE as am a3 amount of financial outlay. An 

sways ME ex e of what the fund does is the 

None [case of two boys who were deserted by 

SO per > thei: parents. The boys were caddying 
secures [ME afte: school and on holidays, supporting 

themselves and a smaller brother and 
a huge mB sister. Naturally their earnings were 
ly one Mae msuihcrent and it was recommended shat 
, they be placed in the State Home for 
iS more Dependent Children. The boys pro- 
000. It tested that all they wanted was a permit | 
iles ™ ' to go to work. Here the Boys’ Work | 
several Committee stepped in, and through its | 
logs t aid the boys are continuing school and 
ge hrs everyone is happy—including the Denver 
1 €xcel- Rotarians, 
bone Thirteen-Story Caravanserai | 
Result of Club’s Idea eer.5. 9 d 
BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—Because the lo- It’s way yon er 
Rotarians decided that their town : 
needed a new hotel to accommodate its the best cigarette 

ir inter- many visitors—and because they were I ever smoked!” 
jans are willing to work to secure it Bluefield re- 

talks in cently witnessed the opening of the 

are de- “\Vest Virginian,” a fine thirteen-story 
ter per- hotel costing more than $1,000,000. The 

possible “West Virginian” is owned by the Coles 
of a vo- Realty Company and is operated by a 
ority to company to be incorporated as the Blue- 

subjects field Hotel Co. The officers of both 

of the concerns are all Rotarians. 
yesight “Music Hath Charms 
gee to Soothe the Savage Breast’”’ ‘ + 
— Cuicaco, Itt.—In introducing Flor- j gh 
sid ~_ ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the % \ “pe 
SP aig Chicago Civic Opera Company and an —— > 
eben honorary member of St. Paul Rotary 
a eapet since 1915, Rotarian Vic Brown related 
s the im- the following anecdote to his fellow- * 
Hoe a. members of Chicago Rotary: “Last 
lig Wednesday evening, Miss Macbeth went 

a with me to see the model airplanes in 
tine cit Armour Square. The boys were awed 
a. nam at being in the presence of a personage, CIGARETTES 
ieee: this but soon found her sympathetic. Even 

meactica the most _serious-minded and battle- ern = 
Rotary scarred citizen at Armour Square—the 


cat—was soon curled up beside her, 
purring his content. Now I maintain 
Fund l'm a good Rotarian, but after all these 
years that cat still holds me in suspicion. 
| haven’t radiated the Rotary spirit in 
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ble t nis wave length. He knew that Miss — Spring Hill Nurseries 
eda XBox 53 Tippecanoe City (Miami ¢ '0.)Ohio 


Macbeth realized that his nightly out- 
pourings were only a yearning for a 
luller self-expression in soulful min- 
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Bert is tam tTelsy- This is proof enough of the Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
P comprehensiv sv i is Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
he Boys ] ri a bord wae tie MAPRINGS Popular Tours Series——-Fares ranging 
thich has , 2 —— Miss Macbeth de- from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 
a school” fae ted her audience with “Caro Nomo” , 
tk during 1'0™ “Rigoletto” and “Annie Laurie,” 'f} Annual Summer Cruise 
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types and submitted a series of exhibits 
said to have been secured from the in- 
telligence department of the federal gov- 
ernment. Beginning with the history of 
phrenology, the speaker traced it through 
to modern days, and then announced that 
he would exhibit a series of pictures of 
dangerous criminals. First there flashed 
on the screen the picture of a baby, 
which was followed by the pictures of 
various Rotarians and some subtle com- 
ment on each of them. Yet in his intro- 
duction the speaker had gravely stated 
that he was glad to have this opportunity 
to address the Rotarians on a serious 
subject, as he had always touched on 
the lighter side of life in his previous 
addresses ! 

Another meeting at which mirth was 
the order of the day came on Nov. 20th 
when Lynchburg Rotarians gave their 
annual entertainment for daughters or 
sisters of Rotarians who are attending 
local colleges. Since there was a total 
of 128 girls from Randolph-Macon, 
Sweet Briar, and Lynchburg colleges, 
each Rotarian had to have two girls to 
get past the guardians of the door. It 
is noteworthy that none were excluded 
on this account! Pretty decorations, 
good music, incidental humor by various 
Rotarians, and “stunts” put on by both 
guests and hosts made the.time fly all too 
swiftly. One of the most successful 
“stunts” was the auctioning of one young 
lady—a quaint compliment said to be in- 
spired by the fact that Randolph-Macon 
students had lent Lynchburg $20,000. 
“Dorinnes” bearing the Rotary emblem 
were distributed as favours. Rotarians 
of 88 clubs distributed through 25 states 
were represented by the co-eds. 


Winchesters Aim to Repeat 
In Attendance Contest 

Wincu_estTerR, INp.—Because of the 
identity in name, the Winchester Ken- 
tucky Rotary Club challenged the Win- 
chester, Indiana, club for an attendance 
contest during the month of October. 
Score—99.44 to 99.23 in favor of the 
challenged. Each had only one absentee 
but the winner had held five meetings 
during the month which gave them the 
higher percentage. Winchester, Ind., is 
enjoying a chronic case of 100 per cent 
attendance and is ahead $2 as the forfeit 
was to be $1 for each absentee during 
the contest, but the losing club is Ro- 
tarily the winner as they made the great- 
est gain in attendance. Figure it out for 
yourself ! 


Reading Celebrates 
175th Anniversary 

READING, Pa.—In connection with the 
recent celebration of the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Reading, the 
Rotary Club made a permanent place for 
itself in the community. The celebra- 
tion lasted nearly a week and Rotary 
was particularly prominent by its float 
in the first day’s parade. This float was 
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designed by Rotarian Harry Maurer, 
whose little daughter held the reins. The 
“Spirit of Rotary,” two attendants, and 
a guard of two Boy Scouts, occupied the 
rear of the float. A troop of sixty uni- 
formed Scouts were apparently furnish- 
ing the motive power though actually 
the float was built on a large motor 
truck which was skilfully concealed in 
the mass of greenery. Officers of the 
club and a color guard preceded the 
float, and the ensemble drew rounds of 
applause all along the line of march. The 


Kiwanis, Lions, and other civic organi- 


zations whose floats were “also in the 
parade, were prompt in extending con- 
gratulations to the Rotarians. Every 
section of the float was the product of 
some Rotarian’s industry, and when 
completed it was a partial vocational list 
as well as a beautiful float. Of course Ro- 
tary participated in almost every other 
feature of the anniversary as well, but 
the float is, perhaps, what will be best 
remembered by those who witnessed the 
parade. 


“Empty Stocking Club” 
Is Happy Paradox 


Great Faris, Mont.—With recent 
festivities still fresh in their minds, 
some Rotarians may find a suggestion 
for next Christmas in these activities of 
the Great Falls Club. The Rotary 
Empty Stocking Christmas Club of that 
town functions annually. Toys, books, 
etc., are collected and brought to a cen- 
trally located room. Rotarians, their 
wives and friends assemble and wrap up 
packages for delivery on Christmas 
morning to all the unfortunate children 
than can be found. Information slips 
giving the names, ages, sex and desires 
of the children are secured from every 
possible source. The children of one 
family are all listed on one slip. Bundles 
of toys are made up to suit the family 
and on Christmas morning, Rotarians, 
in Santa Claus’ costumes, take their cars 
and deliver the packages. In this work 
the fire department boys give great as- 
sistance in repairing or refinishing toys. 
Job lots are often bought from the 
stores, sometimes in summer for future 
use. Often after the stores close on 
Christmas Eve many left-over toys are 
contributed. A good collection of toys 
was secured in a warehouse sale of* un- 
claimed goods. The Great Falls Ro- 
tarians get much pleasure out of this ac- 


tivity and hundreds of children are saved © 


from disappointment. 


Year of Boys’ Work 
Brings Results 

Cuicaco Hericuts, Itt.—The report 
of the boys’ work of the local club shows 
that within a year the club has en- 
gaged in the following activities: (1) 
Donated $300 in individual subscriptions 
toward the establishment of a band in 
the elementary schools. (2) One of the 
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special rooms of the Jefferson Schoo} \ 
given over to over-age, backward boy; 
The Rotary Club has provided physical 
examination for the eighteen boys in th, 
room and is furnishing glasses for more 
than one-half of the boys. Each weel, 
the two boys whose records for the pay 
five days are particularly good are ep. 
tertained at the regular Rotary luncheon, 
(3) Boys Week was observed in April 
One day was given over to athletic con. 
tests and there were special services jp 
the churches on the following Sunday. 
Prominent business and_ professional 
men gave ten-minute addresses in the 
schools and the father-and-son banquet 
was well attended. The big event of the 
week was the parade of nearly 2,50) 
boys, grouped by schoolrooms and carry- 
ing slogans emphasizing Americaniza- 
tion, good citizenship, education, etc. 
Prizes were given for the most orderl 
marchers and the best slogans. The 
parade broke ranks at the Lincoln-Dixie 
theater where a program for boys was 
thoroughly enjoyed. (4) Nov. 15 was 
observed as Boys Day. Two programs 
were given in one of the local theaters— 
grade-school boys being entertained in 
the morning and the older boys in the 
afternoon. Music, a motion picture, and 
a talk by “Dad” Rompel made up the 
program. Each boy was presented with 
a pencil and a bar of chocolate. In the 
evening, through the courtesy of the 
manual-training school the members of 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions held a joint 
banquet, each man bringing a boy as his 
guest. During the meal, the boys gave 
a vaudeville program which brought 
roars of laughter and at the close of the 
diriner, “Dad” Rompel gave a most in- 
spiring address. 


“Native Sons” Program 
Attracts Much Comment 


Des Mornss, Ia.—One of the most 
successful programs ever put on by Des 
Moines Rotary was the “native sons’ 
program given by a group of twenty- 
eight members who were born in “The 
City of Certainties.” These members 
were seated at a long table on one side 
of the room, wearing costumes of the 
early settler period. Broad-brimmed 
hats or the old flare-top high hats with 
swallow-tailed coats to match, Windsor 


ties, or unbuttoned collars of soft shirts, | 
galluses, raw-hide boots, etc., were muci | 


in evidence. An old-fashioned orgat 
made a center piece for the background. 
Harness, corn-stalks, pumpkins, oil |an- 
terns, and other typical pioneer equip- 








ment lent atmosphere to the scene. A! | 


old-fashioned “boi!+d dinner” was servec 
in free and easy style—cider was passe¢ 


4 


in pitchers and served in tin cups— 


pumpkin pie for dessert and “Virginia 
cheroots” for smokes. The prograll 
opened with the singing of “When ‘ou 
and I Were Young, Maggie,” to a 
organ accompaniment. Other old songs 
which were given with all the gusto of 
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-hoir were interspersed with 
neces by each native son. 

these stories were vividly told 
1 ed from descriptions of famous 
t aracters to details of the 
y of the town in days before 


Bona and electricity had come into 


, Each speaker mentioned the lo- 
'f the house in which he was 
d in several instances it was 
that large office buildings now 

( the same site. One “old timer” 

the first agitation for paved 

st! when a man “drove” up the prin- 

thoroughfare with four horses 

| to a boat, and on the boat a large 

advertising the “Des Moines 

R lransit Co.”! The horses got 

st n the mud and were compelled to 
( the rig in the street! 

Curator Harlan of the State Histori- 
partment verified the accuracy of 
of the stories. This program has 

attracted more public notice than any 


VI ich the club has held. 


{rmistice Day Program 
Serves Many Ends 


sTAFF, Artz.—In order to inter- 
organizations in the Boy Scout 
Movement, Flagstaff Rotary initiated a 
\rmistice Day celebration on Nov. 
12th. The Rotarians secured the ap- 
ointment of committees from the 
Woman’s Club, the American Legion, 
ind the Elks, to act with a Rotarv com- 
mittee. I. B. Kocj, former club presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of this joint 
A big flagpole was erected 
in the most prominent place in town and 
here was a great parade of decorated 
autos during the morning. The Boy 
Scouts, the local field artillery battery, 
pupils and teachers of all the schools, 
were all in line. The same flag that flew 
ver the U. S. Senate building the day 
that Arizona was admitted to statehood 
vas raised by the Scouts. Flag trophies 
fered by the late President Harding to 
the Scout councils and troops gaining 25 
per cent attendance were pinned on the 
Scout standard and on the breast of the 
of Troop 3. The council had 
1 250 per cent in membership. 
immense crowd witnessed the flag- 
ceremonies and many of the 
tors turned out later for the high- 
football game and the big show 


committee. 


put at a local theater by talent re- 
cruited from the various organizations 
1 ned above. The Rotary Clubs of 
: ww and Holbrook cooperated will- 
it with Flagstaff Rotarians in ar- 
ranging this program, and the last-named 
c ntertained all the leaders of the 
ce tion at dinner. 

results: Selling the Scout idea to 
4 nmunity; proper celebration of 
fA ce Day with emphasis on the re- 
S] ie the flag; closer cooperation be- 
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tween community organizations; in- 
creased friendship among the Rotarians 
of northern Arizona; and some $700 
raised for the Scouts by the football 
game and show. 


Secure Child Health Exhibit 
For Their Town 

ATHENS, Ga.—Early in the Spring of 
1923, the Commonwealth Fund _head- 
quarters in New York appropriated suffi- 
cient funds to conduct. child-health 


demonstrations at three different points 
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in the United States. These demonstra- 
tions will be under the direction of the 
Child Health 
One of these three demonstrations was 
allotted to the South, and Athens Rotary 
appointed a committee to visit New 
York and tender the application of their 


American Demonstration. 


city. Individual members of the club 
were asked to give the committee all 
possible assistance in correspondence 


and compiling data. As a result, Athens 
secured the demonstration, although 39 
southern cities had applied for it, and 
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MultiKopy No. 95, correspon- 
dence weight, black, makes 100 or 
more copies from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for Multi- 
Kopy. If he cannot supply it, 
write our nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet 
showing how to select the exact 
carbon paper for any kind of work. 
Write for it. 


F. S. WEBSTER Co., INc. 
Established 1889 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cleveland 





Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 











WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 
— Buy the Best — 


i MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua I. Frank Stevens N. H. 














COLLAR TOWN> 


j Lwnony of Troy.NY\ Laundered Free 


“ We will send our special mailing 
carton for you to use in mailing us 


your collars. Write for details and say,“‘Send mea box.” 


Collartown Laundry 
497 Cannon Place 


Troy, N. Y. 
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the Rotarians are glad to have had this 
opportunity to serve their community. 


Cases of 367 Cripples 
Diagnosed in One Day 


Ertz, Pa.—By a cooperative effort 
which enlisted the energies of school 
officials, social workers, members of 
various fraterna! orders, six orthopedic 
specialists, and a large staff of physi- 
cians and nurses, Erie made a survey of 
its crippled children and of the possi- 
bilities for restoring them to normal 
health. Working at the rate of 40 
patients an hour the specialists diag- 
nosed the cases of 367 children and 
recommended treatment which the Ro- 
tarians and others will endeavor to se- 
cure for the children. Each doctor had 
his own secretary and interpreter and 
the work went through without a hitch. 
Some fifty automobiles were pressed 
into service to bring the children to the 
Elks’ auditorium. Although Erie Rotar- 
ians are planning to raise a Cripple’ 
Children’s Fund by entertainments or 
through subscriptions, there is a new 
state law which provides that the courts 
may order hospital treatment for 
crippled children, and that the expenses 
shall be paid by the county, though the 
court may, at its discretion, order that 
the parents or guardians shall pay the 
charges. 


Triple “C” Clubs Are 
Popular With Boys 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—In 1920, a budget 
was raised among local Rotarians for a 
three years’ intensive work among local 
boys. Several clubs were organized, one 
in each grammar school, one for high- 
school leaders, and one for the employed 
boys. The clubs are officially known as 
“3-C” clubs, a title which implies Char- 
acter, Cleanliness and Courage. The 
boys have many activities among which 
various forms of athletics find prominent 
place. The boys also have their own code 
of ethics of which each member possesses 
a copy. These clubs have proven so 
valuable that the Rotarians have con- 
tributed funds for another three years’ 
work along these lines. 


Toronto Prepares For 
International Convention 


Toronto, OnT.—At a recent meeting 
of the local Rotary Club, Fred Stewart 
presented the plan of the finance commit- 
tee for taking care of the preliminary 
Convention expenses. This plan was not 
only approved, but the members sub- 
scribed $5,000 more than the amount re- 
quested. 

At the same meeting, a by-law was 
passed by the club extending the term of 
office of the present directors to June 30, 
1924, in order that there might be no 
change in the personnel of the Conven- 
tion organization or in the relations be- 
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tween the host club and the Internationa 
officers. 

Since the adoption of the plan for pre. 
liminary financing, the chairmen anq 
vice-chairmen of all auxilliary commit. 
tees of the host club have been appointed. 
Early in January practically all of these 
committees started active work on the 
details of the International Convention. 
Their work will, of course, culminate 
when the Convention convenes on June 
16, 1924. The local Rotarians fylly 
realize the responsibility of all the 385 
members of Toronto Rotary and are en- 
thusiastic in their desire to make the 
Toronto Convention an outstanding suc- 
cess. 


Will Ask That 15,000 Men 
Be Stationed at Camp Lewis 


Tacoma, WasH.—That the U. S. fed 
eral government has not lived up to its 
promise to maintain a minimum garrison 
of 15,000 men at Camp Lewis, thereh, 
causing much financial loss to the citi- 
zens of Pierce county, although a writ- 
ten agreement that such a garrison 
should be maintained was made when this 
ten-mile tract was given to the govern- 
ment for a manoeuvre ground during 
the war—is the point made by the Ro- 
tary Club of Tacoma, which is initiat'ng 
a campaign to secure the fulfillment ot 
the pledge. It is stated that the citizens 
of Pierce county are now paying an an- 
nual total of $187,000 towards the price 
of this land, plus the $100,000 in taxes 
which the land given the government 
would yield had it not been taken from 
the tax rolls. 

The present garrison of Camp Lewis is 
declared to be less than 1,000 men, and 
the buildings hastily erected for wartime 
training quarters are said to be falling 
apart. The Rotarians feel that in making 
this agreement with the government the 
citizens practically followed the examples 
of chambers of commerce bent on secur- 
ing a big industry for their town, and 
that the anticipated payroll strength of 
this “industry” has failed to materialize. 


Challenge Cuban Club 
For Attendance Contest 

Futton, Mo.—To stimulate attendance 
the secretary of the Fulton club initiated 
a contest between his club and the Ko- 
tary Club of Caibarien, Cuba. A chal- 
lenge was sent and accepted and both 
clubs are striving hard to secure perfect 
records for the months of November and 
December. Fulton Rotary has been di 
vided into four six-man teams for the 
period of the contest. Fach team has its 
own colors and each takes charge of the 
program at a weekly meeting. This meas- 
ure gives each team a chance to arrange 
something which will induce 100 per cent 
attendance. The Rotary club of Caibar- 
ient has 23 members so that the clubs are 
well matched. Latest report is that 
Caibarien had five one-hundred-per-cent 
meetings during November, which puts 
them in the lead at the first lap of 11¢ 
contest. 
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\Yoronto—Place of Meeting’’ 
(Continued from page 18) 


estic buildings so arranged as to give an impression 


the I 

of an organic whole such as one obtains from the great parks 
of Europe. Exposition City is artistic in every vista, perfect 
in all its loveliness, complete in almost all its details. For a 
‘rue and complete impression of Canada, her progressive 


spirit, her resources, her capabilities, the versatility and skill 
of her workers, a visit to this great park is necessary. 


|’ e past, Rotary conventions have been held under con- 

ditions whereby those attending were scattered over a 
very great area and the opportunity for making friends was 
necessarily limited. At the Toronto Convention the arrange- 
ments will be such that all those attending will be constantly 
in contact with each other. Several very fine buildings are 
erouped about a large plaza, and these will be used for the pur- 


poses of the convention. 


The massive brick and steel structure known as the Trans- 
portation Building will be used as the Convention Hall. It has 
excellent light, ventilation, and acoustic properties, wth a seat- 
ing capacity of 7,000 people. Adjoining this is another large 
building—the Canadian Government Building—which will be 
used for Registration, Information, Post Office, and offices for 
various active committees. Close to these buildings are located 
the Horticulture and Administration Buildings. 


The former will be available for the use of the various 
countries and districts of Rotary. A plan is being developed 
which will make it possible for each of these sections of the 
Rotary organization to have a place for their people to go for 
rest or to meet friends. It is proposed to have this building 
furnished as an immense lounge, with a certain part of it as- 
signed to each country, national association or district. Com- 
plete details will be presented at a later date. 


The area surrounded by these buildings, about the size of 
two city blocks, consists of wonderful, well-kept lawns with 
many beautiful beds of flowers and shubbery, and will be known 
as the International Concourse. It is planned that the entire 
day may well be spent on these grounds by all attending the 
convention. Good meals will be served there at noon, ample 
entertainment will be provided, and a wonderful opportunity 
presented for mingling with the crowd, becoming acquainted 
and making friends in a way that has never been possible at 
any former convention. 


The Toronto Rotary Club of nearly four hundred members 
is composed of the leading business and professional men in 
he city, and the influence of these men and of this organiza- 
ion in their community is very evident in every activity in 
he city. These men—busy business men—have already begun 
heir plans and preparations to entertain the visiting Retarians 
in June. They have perfected a wonderful organization to take 
care of every detail that may develop. They are simply filled 

ith enthusiasm and a desire to make this the greatest conven- 


t 
t 
t 
t 


and available in the community at large, a great array of 
t of a diversified nature, all of which will co-operate to 
attain this end. 

Rotary should be congratulated upon the fact that the 1924 
ntion will be held in Toronto, and the active work wil! 


-otarians of Toronto, and they will also have the complete 


co-operation and assistance of all Canadian Rotarians. There | 


can be but one result: this convention will be an unqualified 
success, and anyone who misses it is missing the greatest event 
In entire experience in Rotary. 
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Spring Shirtings 
Of Unusual Character 


R Spring and Southern Wear we are 

now showing wide assortments in most 

Distinctive French and English Shirtings 
of Highest Character. 


Making Shirts to measure is a Highly 
Specialized Business with us and our 
Exceptional Facilities, Expert Fitting, 
and Finest Shirting Materials afford many 
advantages in Unusual Quality. 


Highest Quality necessarily costs more 
than do ordinary grades, but our prices 
are not excessive, such as an Exclusive 
Reputation ofttimes suggests. 


Shirts to Measure from $8.00 upward 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


5i2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS, 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 














This is the Armand 
Merchandising Policy 





ever held in Rotary International. They have in the club, | 





indled by a club of men of the character and ability of | 





1. The Armand business is 
founded and built upon two 
fundamental principles, to-wit: 
First, highest attainable qual 
ity of product, and second, ab- 
solute and unquestioned fair- 
ness and justice in all relations 
with customers, both trade 
and consumer. 


2. In the interest of fair- 
ness and justice to all con- 
cerned, The Armand Company 
suggests fair resale prices for 
Armand Products and declines 
to sell to dealers who do not 
charge them. Likewise, the 
Company declines to sell to 
dealers who effect any other 
unfair trade practice in mer- 
chandising Armand products. 
Sales once made are, however, 
absolute and = unconditional 


Note—The Armand Company 
is pleasea to include free goods 
as an evidence of its apprecia 
tion of the buyer’s continued 
and active interest in the mer 
chandising of Armand prod- 
ucts. They are a generous 
dividend upon a valued invest- 
ment of good will in the Ar 
mand business. 

Orders are accepted in con 
sideration of the promise made, 
that should the purchaser at 
any time desire to sell any or 
all of his stock of Armand 
products other than at retail 
and within his own store or 
stores, or through a transfer 
of his entire business, he will 
first offer to sell them to The 
Armand Company at the orig 
inal cost to him. 

Read it over again. It will 
mean money to you. Again 
this year our national adver 
tising features Armand Cold 
Cream Powder. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


In The PINK & 


Carl Weeks, President 


WHITE - BOXES 


Armand—Des Moines 


Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
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For Your Hotel | 





C Maraeny — et 
( tiesuay 








9-in. Bronze Rotary Emblem 
on 17-in. shield ............ -00 
3x14 in. bronze placard made 
to Vour Order ou... kis ws 0.00 | 
Complete Hotel Display (3 ft. x 
eS eee WS Ae . 16.00 
4x5 in. shield, bronze emblem... 1.50 





Write for Catalog of Rotary Suppli 


The RUSSELL. | 
HAMPTON CO. 


INC 

“Tf a club needs it we have it” | 
39 West Adams Street | 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 























are the best medium for getting 
Rotarians together and are a neces- 
sity to put life in the parties. 

You will not be able to visualize 
what real favors can do or what a 
varied assortment there is to select 
from until you have seen our 

PAPER HATS, DINNER, 
DANCE and PARTY FAVORS 
Write for suggestions covering your 
next Ladies’ Night, Dinner Dance, 
Smoker or Banquet 

WE ARE AVUFACTURERS 


y) fan flousensfryor(G 


W. LAKE ST. cricaco 
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When Mountains Move 
(Continued from page 22) 


by the earthquake, but knowing that fire 
generally follows earthquakes, he gave the 
order to put out all the fires and to get 
the water pipes ready, and with his major 
assistants, he remained until the evening. 
When he got home he heard that the 
fire had started in his factory district, and 
before he could do anything the factory 
was completely gone. The structures be- 
ing light, 80 per cent of his machines were 
saved, and he is working hard to com- 
mence his work by next December. 

Mr. Fukai, director of the Bank of Ja- 
pan, said that nobody dreamed that the 
Central Bank could be devastated by the 
fire, but it crept in from a weak point 
on the dome and burned whatever was in- 
flammable in the building; but since the 
fire started on the morning of the 2nd 
they had hands enough for extinguishing 
it. The strong rooms in the basement 
were completely submerged by water. By 
pumping out the water on the morning of 
the 3rd, by the afternoon of that day the 
bank was ready for disbursement of the 
Postal Savings Bank funds, and funds for 
purchasing various things needed for the 
relief work of the Government. From the 
ith the bank started the ordinary busi- 
ness at the fixed rate of discount. 

Tahara, paper manufacturer, said that 
several paper mills were destroyed, and 
that he is now furnishing all the paper 
for postal and revenue stamps, which are 
being printed in Osaka now; but hereafter 
they will have to be cut by scissors and 
pasted with paste by the user. 

Horikoshi, who came back from abroad 
last June, had both his office and home 
destroyed, said that he had literally barely 
escaped, and all he was able to save was 
the suit he had on, and saying that he 
was going to his office in New York, bade 
the club good-bye so soon again. 

Ed Berton read a letter from Judge 
Gray expressing his sincere sympathy for 
the terrible disaster which has overtaken 
Japan, and giving encouraging words to 
the members of the Club. 


HERE were three new members, Okura, 

Kimura and Chiwaki, who made the 
usual speeches on their first appearance in 
the club. They did not say anything about 
their experiences, but the Secretary can 
say that Okura, paper wholesale dealer, 
lost his office and seven warehouses. 
There are only seven wholesale paper 
dealers in Tokyo, and nearly all of them 
suffered great loss. Kimura lost both his 
home and office. His family have been 
furniture makers in Tokyo for over three 
hundred years. Dr. Chiwaki, dentist, had 
his large dental school in Tokyo de- 
stroyed by fire; and he himself was in 
Hakone, and he said the first thing he 
knew after the shock was that his head 
was sticking out above the roof and all 
the members of his family were under 
the crushed house, but he was fortunate 
in rescuing himself and all his family. 

The saddest things to be related regard- 
ing the members of the club are that 
Kurachi’s wife and child were crushed un- 
der his villa in Kamakura. Our Treas- 
urer Fujita’s wife died in Hojo, Boshu; 
and that Sugimura lost two children in 
a hospital building in Tokyo which was 
destroyed. 

Mr. Jensaku Sano, commercial educa- 
tion, president of Tokyo University of 
Commerce, sent in his resignation, and 
accepted. His school was completely de- 
stroyed and it will be some time before it 


can reopen. 


Thanking you again for all your king. 
ness, and begging you to convey our sip. 
cere thanks to all fellow-Rotarians j, 
any way you see fit, Rotarily yours, i 

“Rieex,” 
WatarI Kirasuima. 


Secretar 


Report of the Special Committee 


_ The special committee, mentioned 
Secretary Kitashima’s letter, was ap- 
pointed at the meeting of the club held 
on October 24th and made its report on 
the 31st. On that date the Secretary re. 
ported that the donations had amounted 
to 70,612.23 yen, about $35,000. (Quite ; 
number of contributions have been re- 
ceived and acknowledged since that date.) 

The special committee having discussed 
the matter carefully, by unanimous vote 
adopted the following resolutions whic! 
were transmitted to the Board of Direc. 
tors of the Rotary club of Tokyo: 

1, Whereas, out of 198 primary schools jp 
Tokyo, 118 were destroyed by fire; and the 


70 primary schools in Yokohama were 
stroyed by fire, 


Resolved, that the Rotary club shall appropri 
ate about Y. 37,000 for donating to each schoo! 
destroyed by fire and earthquake, both in Tok, 
and Yokohama, the following articles: 


all de 


10 blackboards at about....Y. 5 apiece Y. 5 
3 Japanese wall maps...... Y.13 apiece Y. 39 
3 Wall maps of the world. Y.18 apiece Y. 54 


5 Large soroban (counting 
a ae - S apiece Y. 4 


Y. 183 x 188—Y. 34,404. 


_That Mr. Sugimura be asked to write a sh 

history of the Rotary Club telling how eager 
the Rotarians in foreign countries were in tr) 
ing to help our country and that a copy. shall 
accompany the above mentioned articles. Fu; 
ther that “PRESENTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL R 


TARY” shall be inscribed on each article. 
_2. Whereas, Dr. Kinoshita’s Charity Hos 
pital for Lying-In cases and care of infants 


in Honjo was destroyed by fire and earthquak« 


Resolved, that Y. 10,000 be donated to Dr 
Kinoshita for reopening his charity work 
Honjo. 


3. Whereas, the Tokyo Orphan Asylum, cor 
ducted by Viscount Shibusawa 
is now too small for accommodating the larg 
number of orphans recently brought to them. 

Resolved, that the remaining amount be d 
nated to the said asylum either in money or b 
building a hall for them. ; 


4. Further Resolved, that the president shal 
appoint a special committee for carrying 
these plans and presenting the donations. 


SPECIAL COMMITTE! 


Report Approved by 
the Board of Directors 


The resolutions as unanimously adopte! 


by the special committee were placed be 
fore the Directors of the Rotary Clu! 
Tokyo and adopted by them and th« 
tion transmitted to the committee by th 
President of the club, as follows: 


To the Members of the Special Committee 
On behalf of the Board of Directors, I « 
to tender my hearty thanks to the Special | 
mittee appointed to consider the best meth: 
using the Relief Fund, for the highly comm: 

able method of distribution which they 
resolved upon. 

hereby take pleasure in stating that 
Board of Directors have given their unani 
approval of the plans for the appropriati 
the most generous donations given by fe!0w 
Rotarians of various countries to the sufi 
of our country. 

It is the desire of the Board of Direct: 
entrust the speedy execution of the plans t 
same Committee, which has given such a c¢: 
consideration to the subject. 

To co-operate with them, representing the Pa! 
of Directors, I have asked Vice-President 


buki, Treasurer Fujita, and Secretary Kitas! me 


R. ICHINOMIYA, 
President 
October 3, 1923. 


in Takinokawa 
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Joys of the “Club 
Notes” Editor 


BY | HE “CLUB NOTE EDITOR” 


Rotary Wheel, the publica- 

Yi n of the Rotary Clubs in Great 
-itain and Ireland, secures its 
news of the activities of the various 
clubs (rom “District Editors” each one 
¢ whom handles the news of one oi 
the eight districts. The district editors 
in turn send their “copy” to the club 
tes editor. Some idea of the “joys” 
strict editor’s life may be gained 

rom the following poem which orig- 
ippeared in The Rotary Wheel: 


ANOTHER HORRIBLE TRAGEDY 


trict Editor, pale and wan, 

1 bed with his trousers on; 
H re-worn face and his beaver grey 
Varked the end of a “perfect day.” 


told him: “Nothing to do, my boy; 
your job is a task of joy! 

a month—ten minutes to spare-- 

sit in your District Editor’s chair, 

ich a line here, and write a line there— 
casure without alloy!” 


mn 


und his room in confusion wild 
are scattered and bulletins piled, 
letters and cuttings, and scissors and paste 
Vewspaper paragraphs running to waste. 


the week with a tortured brow, 

le has been toiling, and pondering how 
District Editor ought to deal, 

) concentrate this enormous meal 


On a four-page dish of the Rotary Wheel. 


‘here in the morning cold and grey 
led and shrivelled the Editor lay. 
They called a Coroner’s jury round, 
ind witnesses told what they had found. 
‘0 not wonder,” the Coroner said, 
That this poor devil went off his head. 
‘le must be glad that he is dead!” 





After reading this humorous “wail” 
we were moved to sympathy—and re- 
lection. We have felt that way our- 
selves at times for while in Great Britain 
and Ireland there are eight small dis- 
tricts and ninety-five clubs, there are 
thirty-nine districts and more than 1300 
clubs in Rotary International. Where 
the British or Irish district editor has 
irom three to thirty clubs sending in 
items we have somewhere between two 
and three hundred such offerings each 
month—and space for about sixty after 
considerable “boiling down.” So as a 
token of our sympathetic appreciation of 
both the joys and sorrows of editorial 

ve respectfully dedicate the follow- 
to our colleagues: 


o, old top; but when you've tried 
your news from the whole world wide 
1 six pages three column spread 
t the copy, blocks, and head; 
the right cosmopolite touch 
space for all but for none too much. 
of thirteen hundred clubs— 
rteen hundred cogwheel hubs— 
seven and twenty countries where 
flourishes free and fair— 
all this and still some more 
your scalp, nor shedding cre 
someone wails o’er space too short 
me astray, or with wrathful snort 
is you that his item keen 
last year has not been seen)— 


| 
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Well then, old thing, you'll know just why 
Editors sicken and often die 

At an early age, or else retire 

Within the shade of a convent spire; 
Or to some soundless and padded cell 
Flee from the work they loved too well. 
Oh, then, old quill, you'll quite agree 
The game isn’t what ’tis said to be! 
You'll think of Tut and wish that you 
Could also sleep the centuries through 
Before the scribe and camera man 

Found your retreat and rushed to scan. 
Yet we stick at it just the same 

For while you last its a great old game! 
Printer’s ink smears our very soul 
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Still we keep on striving for the goal 
Knowing that never a future care 

Can detract one whit from our due share 
Of interest and acquaintance wide 

That comes to such as watch life’s tide. 
Every ink-smeared proof we read 

Is a record clear where we may heed 
Both false and true, and in that way 
Guide self and others through the day. 
So grab your shears, your paste-pot too, 
Stoke up your pipe, point the pencil blue, 
Take your copy and plunge right in 

Let your old “mill” start a lively din 
Deadlines are set for all, you know, 

The presses wait; old top, let’s go! 











BATTLE CREEK FOR HEALTH 














In the picturesque city of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is situated a unique “School of 
Health”—where thousands come annually 
to learn how to maintain efficiency and 
health through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health 
Center”—the result of fifty years of growth 
and development. A continuous series of 
physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving 
pictures, concerts and entertainments add 
profitable and refreshing interest to the daily 
program. 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth 
of information upon the subjects of healthful 
living and personal hygiene. The value of 
a wholesome, anti-toxic dietary; the neces- 
sity of physical activity, fresh air, sunshine, 
posture training and the outdoor life—these 
and other essentials are demonstrated by the 
most practical and scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet—“Origin, Purposes 
and Methodas’’—will be sent free on request. 





M. W. Wentworth Send me your free booklet “Origin, 
Methods.” 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM ! Name 20.0.0... cccccceececcceeseeeseeeeesees 
Box 218 MEM dais Sade scrncacndvanddewmvddadesedecedavenrne 
Battle Creek, Michigan Mo dna 8 dads un pusackadeluieenshasa dan eenducads 
PE dichitcavavesseshahatbderrwestioukecsvannwe 

















Purposes and 


fe eeeeneeeeee 
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Rotary Addressers 
$30 to $75 








As quiet as a 
Noiseless Typewriter 


N ELLIOTT 

ADDRESSING 
MACHINE opere 
ates with so little 
-noise it can be used 
anywhere in any of- 
fice without the 
slightest annoyance 
to anyone, 





Many a man has bought 
an ELLIOTT for the sole 
purpose of gaining a 
quiet office. Also remem- 
ber that noise means 
wear; and that, because 
the ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSING MACHINE 
is noiseless, it doesn’t 
wear out. 


This Advertisement is 
No. 5 of a series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 
1. Visibility 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 
3. Index Cards 

at Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 
6. 
8 
9 





““Makeready”’ 
7. Index Tabs 
. Weight 
. Bulk 
10. Speed 
11. Safety 
Automatic Envelope Feed 12. Simplicity 
Addresser— $300 13. Cleanliness 
7 14. Flexibility 
' 15. Durability 
16. Labor Saving 
17. Economy 


Send for FREE BOOK 
illustrating all of 
the above 17 Points. 

















\ Envel \\ Envelope Sealer— $45 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing 





ZEN eb belom Oe 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Ransom of Cities 
(Continued from page 13) 


things may be more valuable than fac- 
tories. 

Another Battle Creek institution is the 
Merchants’ Good Fellowship Club. This 
organization enlarged the scope of its 
possibilities by going out into the coun- 
try and arranging for a series of lunch- 
eons with the rural inhabitants. The 
frankness engendered by these meetings 


| encouraged the farmers to state a few 


grievances—and set the business men to 
thinking. On their return to Battle 
Creek, the merchants decided to hold a 


| big meeting, in which all the city clubs 


should participate, and to which each 


| club member should bring as his guest 
| someone from the country. Out of this 


grew a demand for a series of such 
meetings for the discussion of common 


| problems and for the promotion of com- 


mon activities—in short, the result was 
the organization of the Battle Creek 
Community Club. Half of this club’s 


| membership are residing within the city 
| limits, half outside. 


The meetings are 
alternated, so that one month the towns- 
folk have to do the travelling and the 
next month it is the farmers who come 
farthest. Many civic improvements have 
been inspired through these Community 
Club meetings, and the city limits are no 
longer a barrier to friendship. 


HIS matter of utilizing the natural 

advantages is very important. To see 
how it was applied in the case of a city 
of a somewhat different type, let us take 
a hurried glance at Michigan City, In- 
diana. For fifty years, this was consid- 
ered a Rip Van Winkle town—a place 
where nothing much ever happened. Yet 
within the last four years Michigan City 
has developed into surprising activity. 


it is significant that the working peopl 
subscribed for a large portion of the 
stock. A new $1,250,000 plant was re. 
cently built at Michigan City. Its oy. 
put is mostly sold abroad so that, in this 
case, it was not so much traffic facilities 
which the company was seeking, as jt 
was a location where the community 
understood the meaning of cooperation 
The official bulletin of the Pere Mar. 
quette railroad mentions Michigan City 
as an example of what can be done 
through united community effort. But 
that is not the whole story. 


Besides transforming barren sand 
dunes into industrial sites, besides spur- 
ring the State of Indiana to appropri- 
ate $1,000,000 for the conversion of bar- 
ren wastes into a state park; besides 
building thirty miles of boulevards; and 
having building projects costing a total 
of $5,000,000; the people of Michigan 
City have gone to work to make theirs 
a great convention city. In 1922 they 
had eleven conventions; in 1923 they 
had fifteen, and an equal number have 
already been secured for 1924. And, the 
astounding fact about all this is that it 
has been accomplished in a city of 25. 
000 population. 


The hardest worker, though the most 
unassuming man in Michigan City, is 
W. K. Greenbaum, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a Rotarian. 
It is popularly believed that when he dies 
his spirit will hover around his town 
for centuries! Incidentally, six of the 
seven directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are Rotarians. The spirit of 
service is infectious—nearly everyone in 
Michigan City has his share of it. And 
that is the real secret behind these 
achievements in a city of 25,000 popu- 
lation. 
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It has developed a new community spirit. man 2 = ane ne pein oun ; 
| In 1921 the writer of this article re- __ ¢ ee pian age - 
Have Your Collars | ferred to Michigan City as “the Atlantic J pp an _— me er Pasties ll a : 
Laundered in Troy | City of the West” and thereby precipi- impossible into the probable, then into ~ 
Where the “original new look” will | tated considerable chaff from his friends. the accomplished. For three years the be 
4. Degiventhem. Writeandwe'llsend | Yet that reference is a mild one, now, writer had a prominent part in the man- . 
a Handy Mailing Carton. It makes mailing easier ; ; SO! 
when compared to the actual statement agement of the greatest farmers’ chau- 
Collartown Laundry | of facts. In four years, Michigan City tauqua in the world. It was held near 
498 Cannon Place TROY, N.Y. | has secured twenty-eight factories; Decatur, Illinois. The site was a chil ois 
——___________ thirty-five new stores have opened up dren’s playground which had originall) Ff 
| within the past two years; and the citi- been a farm, transformed to its present in 
NOW IS THE TIME! | zens have financed the building of a mil- _ US¢ by one who preferred the affection we 
| lion-dollar hotel. In 1921, this hotel pro- of children to the figures in a bankbook N 


Never before has this offer been made 





For a dollar bill you can have a 
beautifully haundl 100 page cook 
book sent to you prepaid. No 
other expense. Fine for the home. 
club, bazaar. Money back if not 
pleased. 


Makes an Excellent Present 





GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. 


124 Polk St., Chicago 





| ject was something like the 
_ thing not to be discussed unless you 








tariff—a 


wanted a heated argument. Since then, 


| they have built two more big hotels, 
| erected six hundred cottages along the 


lake front, and have converted their city 
into an all-year-round health resort. One 
of the finest moving-picture theatres in 


| northern Indiana was recently added to 
| the attractions of Michigan City and 


Thirty-five hundred dollars were spent 
every vear in the effort to secure the 
best possible talent for the chautauqua. 
No tickets were sold until the chautauqua 
opened and no one was asked to guaran- 
tee the cost. Yet on one day there were 
1,200 automobiles on the grounds. 
Nearly ninety cottages were erected «nd 
people camped there for the summer. 
Tourists made it a stopping place. “he 
farmers revelled in the inspirational in- 
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duence 0! the program. That farm was 
iiterall’ turned into a summer resort 


1 b 


ind =| 


me so popular that the State 


y. M. ©. A. eventually purchased it for 
4 state camp for boys. Yet all of this 
was accomplished far from the roar of 


che cities, and simply because one man 
had a vision of a big community en- 


him. 


is written, a chapter should be 
| to the late E. S. Ulery, of Wood- 


dev 

hine Park, Illinois, who taught ten thou- 
sand towns that what determines the suc- 
cess of such an institution is not the size 
f the town but the spirit of the people. 
lames L. Lear, one of the prominent pro- 
moters of chautauquas, said, “I am often 


asked if I can sell to other communities 
a chautauqua like that held at Woodbine. 
| always answer that no man can sell that 
sort of thing. A town that wants a 
chautauqua like that has to get its people 
to build it. Money cannot buy it.” 

So, if we want a town like Jackson- 
ville, Battle Creek, Michigan City, or 
some other admirable place, we cannot 
buy it, we must build it. When it is 
built, it takes people with vision to main- 


tain it. It takes character to make life 


and the people resolved to get 


And when the history of the chau- 
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worth while, and love to make a house 
a home. It takes cooperation to build 
a community and service to build a great 
nation. 

Every town that has become great has 
numbered among its influential citizens 
some who, like those old citizens of Ca- 
lais, were willing to dare anything for 
the good of their city. It is true that 
the days of walled cities are past; but 
the dangers that we must reckon with 
today are no less real than were the in- 
vading armies of bygone days. When a 
business man refuses to heed the call 
to help in good government because he 
“does not want to mix in dirty politics” 
he is actually encouraging such politics. 
Whenever men are conquered, not by 
things over which they have no control, 
but by their own apathy and self-indulg- 
ence, we may indeed expect that the 
forces of evil will fling their swords 
on the scales; that they will utter a 
scornful “Vae victis!” 

For the ransoming of cities is not a 
matter of any special epoch—it goes on 
today as it has always done, though the 
dangers assume new forms. And that 
ransom we must be ever ready to pay, 
not in gold alone, but in the mettie of 
our men and women—in service. 





Your Trade Association 
(Continued from page 9) 


and to fleece them out of money by hold- 
ing out promises of publication of the 
jingles submitted and suggestions of en- 
uing fame and fortune. 


a )ME lines of business on account of 
certain trade peculiarities are impos- 
sible to organize to the fullest extent, the 
toy business furnishing an interesting ex- 
ample. It is estimated that $125,000,000 
worth of toys are sold every year in the 
United States, which certainly is a siza- 
ble business. But here is the peculiarity, 
which must occur to anyone who has ever 
thought about it: There are no exclusive 
retail toy stores. Everywhere the toy 
business is operated as a department of 
some other kind of store. During the 
past few years several efforts have been 
made to form a retail toy dealers’ asso- 
ciation, and on one occasion forty or 
fifty men who operated toy departments 
1 various parts of the United States 
induced to attend a meeting in 
‘ew York with that end in view, but 
nothing came of it. As one of the men 
present said, “It’s a one-month business, 
and [ can’t afford to be thinking about 
luring the other eleven months.” 


ertheless the toy industry is organ- 


ized in a very efficient manner through 
the co-operation of the manufacturers, 
approximately a hundred of whom be- 


\r 
( 


ong an association known as The Toy 
Manutacturers of the U. S. A., with 


headquarters in New York. One of the 
functions of this association is to edu- 
cate the public to buy well-made Ameri- 
can toys in preference to the flimsy af- 
fairs of inferior construction, and to 
stress the fact that a toy that will last 
several months may be of educational 
value to a child, while the contraption 
that lasts a few hours does nothing much 
except to encourage the child’s bump of 
destructiveness. The association has also 
made an effort to educate the dealers 
out of the idea that the toy business is 
a one-month affair, and some of its ex- 
periences along this line should be illu- 
minating to the business man in any line 
who believes that his proposition is worth 
pushing only in the rush seasons. 

In a small Ohio town a certain hard- 
ware firm for years was the only pur- 
veyor of toys in the community. It was 
this firm’s custom to buy each year about 
$10,000 worth of toys, opening up the 
department about Thanksgiving time and 
closing it the first week in January. They 
seemed to have gauged the buying power 
of their community pretty closely because 
during their experience of many years 
there was never more than a hundred 
dollars worth of goods left over. A cou- 
ple of years ago, however, a bomb was 
exploded under their noses when a couple 
of young men who had opened a grocery 
business in the town suddenly blossomed 
out a few days before Thanksgiving with 
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Durham's New Hotel | 


Rotarians 


Made This 
Hotel Possible 


Rotary can be the means of 
securing adequate and mod- 
ern hotel facilities for your 
town just as Rotary played an 
important part in the securing 
of this fine Hotel for Durham, 
N.C. 


Durham needed $500,000 but 
through Hockenbury direc- 
tion, $902,100 was secured in 


one week’s time! 


The same degree of success 
can also be attained in any 
other wide-awake community 
wherein hotel facilities are 
inadequate, just as has been 
done in half-a-hundred other 
cities across the continent. 





If your town faces a Hotel | 
problem, ask us to place your 
name on list “B-12” to receive 
each month, a copy of THE 
HOTEL FINANCIALIST, a 
journal devoted to community 
hotel financing. It’s sent 
gratis to inquiring ROTARI- | 


ANS. 
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erton-Gir provides absolute comfort for 

the golfer. An ultra smart golf cap com- 

bining all the fineness of the best Merton 

Caps plus perfect ventilation—permanent shape 
—cushion front visor—coolness and lightness. 


Merton-Air Golf Caps are made in oyster 
white and tan linens to match golf knickers. 
In light, medium Tweeds, including Home- 
Spuns and fabrics that will work well with cloth 
golf suits. 

Merton Roughings in rough, heavily-napped 
cloths, particularly made for cap purposes, 
distinctly cap patterns. 

Merton Softings in cloths of very luxurious, || 
soft finish, nice weight, all made in beautiful 
delicate shades of color, in plaid designs and 
with overplaid patterns. 

The selling price of a few of the favorite Mer- 


ton-Girs: 
Oyster white or tan linen........ $2.50 
Smart Tweeds, light, medium or 
Ra 3.00 
Merton Roughings, greys, tans 
GIR. Si cocuucwcccesesss 3.50 | 
Merton Softings, tans, greys, 
browns, lovats ................ 4.00 | 
If your favorite hatter cannot supply you with 
Merton-Airg make your selection from the 
above description and send your order direct 
with remittance and we'll promptly make ship- 
ment. 














| 

| 
CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. | 
210 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








For Rotarians 


A Combination Billfold and 


7 Pass Case only $350 











No. 3172 


Here is the real EFFICIENCY PASS CASE 
BILLFOLD. Made of genuine PIGSKIN—leather 


that will not wear out. The rich mahogany fin- 
ish will not scuff or wear shabby but actually 
takes on a richer polish with longer use. Cellu- 
loid windows to protect cards, extra pockets for 
hand creased, bur- 


business cards, silk stitched, 


nished edges. And we emboss without charge the 
Rotary, or any other emblem or name in 23K 
Gold A few of our other popular models are 
as follows 

Ne. 3170. PIGSKIN, 3 pass............. $3 00 
No. 3171. PIGSKIN AER: <0 0 wales dane 3.25 
No. 3173. PIGSKIN, {1 pass.............. 4.00 
No. 7203. CALFSKIN, brown, | pass...... 3.50 
No. 3620. PIN SEAL, black, | pass.... 5.25 


One emblem or name 2°K Gold embossed FREE 
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a $5,000 stock of toys as a side line tu 


their groceries. 





Additional emblems embossed at 35c each. Addi- 
tional lettering 35c per line 
Clip the coupon ani mail toda 


THE HANDCRAFT MAKERS, 





425 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me... .I enclose. . 
Quantity.. ‘ Stu Number 
eee 
Street ths | 
Serer eee ree yr eer | 

| 


Emblem Or mame desired... ...cscscccvcsesccccccons 








The hardware firm already had its 
stock on hand, and this venture on the 
part of the grocery men made it neces- 
sary that the people of the community 
should absorb $15,000 worth of toys that 
Christmas season or else there would be 
a lot of merchandise carried over. This 
was precisely what happened. The gro- 
cerymen, full of enthusiasm over their 
new venture, hustled on the job and ac- 
tually cleaned out their stock before New 
Year’s. The hardware firm went into 
January with more than $4,000 worth of 
toys in stock. All its profits and some 
of its capital were tied up in merchan- 
dise that it was believed would have 
to be boxed and stored until the next De- 
cember. 


ACED with this discouraging situa- 

tion the head of the firm sat down and 
wrote to a couple of manufacturers from 
whom the bulk of the toys had been pur- 
chased, asking that they take back the 
left-overs. Naturally, the manufacturers 
were not anxious io do this; they had 
sold the goods in good faith and did not 
feel like assuming the burden. Never- 
theless the hardware firm had been a 
good customer in the past and they felt 
like making some sort of compromise; 
it was agreed to leave the matter in the 
hands of the secretary of the toy manu- 
facturers’ association and abide by his 
decision. 

The secretary got on the train and 
went to the Ohio town, finding the hard- 
ware man in an extremely pessimistic 
frame of mind and quite convinced that 
he was asking no more than was right 
in demanding that the manufacturers 
should take back their goods. He had, 
he said, been buying goods every year 
from the manufacturers and paying his 
bills promptly; and now that he had got 
stuck with a lot of useless merchandise 
through no fault of his own, it was cer- 
tainly up to the manufacturers to he!p 
him out. The secretary knew from ex- 
perience that there is not much use argu- 
ing with a man who has already made up 
his mind that he will look on one side 
of a proposition only, and he contented 
himself with asking the hardware man 
a single question: 

“How do you know,” he said, “that 
you are stuck with these goods? A 
month ago you considered it good stock, 
and certainly the stuff hasn’t deteriorated 
any simply because the calendar has 
changed from December to January. 
Maybe the trouble is with you instead of 
the merchandise !” 

To this view of the situation the hard- 
ware man responded that the secretary 
evidently didn’t know much about the 
retail game; that certain things sell dur- 
ing certain seasons and there is no use 
wasting effort trying to sell them at other 
seasons. Anyhow, he couldn’t afford to 
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be saddled with $4,000 worth of toy: 
and if the manufacturers didn’t tae then 
off his hands he would know prety wel) 
where not to buy his holiday stock there. 
after. Then the secretary made a propo. 
sition that seemed a feasible way out 0; 
the difficulty. 


“T think your ideas are a little one. 
sided,” he said, “but we'll forget tha 
part of it. These manufacturers haye 
sent me here to effect a settlement and 
will agree to anything I suggest. Here 
is what I will do: I will recommend that 
this $4,000 you owe for the stuff be ex. 
tended until such time as you sell the 
goods, even though it goes over until 
next January. In return for this accom. 
modation you are to maintain a reason. 
able display of the goods in the store, 
and give it a certain share of window 
space. I don’t insist that you make a 
big display of toys such as you do a 
Christmas time; in fact that would be 
a poor policy because it would suggest 
to the public that you were trying to 
work off old stock, and you couldn't af- 
ford to give up so much space anyhow. 
What I want you to do is to have a regu- 
lar toy department, fixed up in such a 
way that it will appear as though you 
consider it a necessary part of your busi- 
ness. In other words, give the public 
the impression that you expect to sell use- 
ful toys every month in the year!” 

The hardware man agreed to try i 
out, with the result that in April he paid 
the manufacturers for their goods and 
from May on he was sending in smal 
repeat orders. Both the hardware man 
and the manufacturers profited because 
of the existence of a trade association 
to which the matter could be referred 
for friendly adjustment. Another grati- 
fying feature of the incident was a letter 
the hardware man wrote the secretary 
several months later, one paragraph oi! 
which is well worth quoting: 

“Thinking the whole thing over,” the 
letter ran, “I am a little bit ashamed ot 
the attitude I took. I wanted someone 
else to shoulder the burden of my own 
mistakes instead of knuckling down and 
doing everything I could to work m) 
own way out. The man who tries to 
pass the buck when things go wrong is 
a lazy man, to give him the easiest term 
possible, and certainly I don’t want to be 
put in that class.” 


N a single article it is manifestly impos 

sible to give anything like a compete 
list of the various activities that are g0- 
ing on among the trade associations. ! 
have thought best to be specific about the 
accomplishments in a few lines of bus'- 
ness rather than to skim the surface 0! 
many lines, because to tell what all th 
associations are doing to help their mon- 
bers would require a series of magazine 
articles instead of a single one. [| al 
listing below some of the things that ar¢ 
being done which, during the course 0! 
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in. stigations, have occurred to me 
s be especially practical. 

loption of standards of practice 
y engaged the attention of a 
of trade associations. The Na- 
‘estaurant Association has what 
ibly the most complete code. It 
ach phase of the restaurant busi- 
id its preparation and adoption is 
y due to the influence of Rotary; 
but the organization of the restaurant 
men ‘iemselves into a national associ- 
tion was the result of the labor of Ro- 
, for it was only a few years ago 
that group of Rotary restaurant men 
ot together at one of the Rotary con- 
entions in what was then known as the 
‘Rotary vocational section” and there or- 
nized themselves into the National 

irant Association which now has a 
men! ership of several hundred. 

The adoption of standards of practice 
for the different trades and professions 
is one of the hopeful signs of a new 
industrial stability. Standardized prac- 
tices place competition on a more uni- 
form and ethical basis, give equal oppor- 
tunities to the employed, and help all 
along the line. A code of ethics cannot 
be otherwise than helpful to a general 
trade where there are so many _ indi- 
idual notions of what is the right and 
wrong of business procedure. 


cove 
ness 


+t 
not 


I ties National Retail Jewelers’ Associ- 

ation is, as the name implies, an or- 
ganization of storekeepers, and has spe- 
cialized on efforts to get dealers every- 
where to organize local clubs. The local 
clubs form the backbone of the state or- 
ganizations; and the retailer who belongs 
to his state organization automatically 
becomes a member of the national body. 
Some of the state associations maintain 
paid secretaries whose duties are largely 
exercised in the matter of trade adjust- 
ments such as I have described in the 
story of the hardware dealer and the toy 
manufacturers. At the national head- 
quarters there are records of numerous 
instances where retailers have been 
helped out of financial difficulties through 
he offices of the state secretaries. 

In the printing trades, a concerted ef- 
fort has been made during the past few 
years to educate the individual employ- 
ing-printer to substitute knowledge for 
guess work in the matter of production 
cost This is a movement certainly 
worthy of emulation in any line; for, as 
all students of business know, guessing 
at the costs of operation causes more 
business failures than almost any other 

thing. 
present the fur industry is organiz- 
security alliance designed to pro- 
tect ‘ealers from the burglaries that have 
becone of such frequent occurrence in 
the ‘rade, and providing for free detect- 
ive service in case a member is victim- 
An extremely practical activity of 
the \merican Bankers Association is the 
rorulgation of a standardized burglary 
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and robbery insurance policy designed to 
make insurance a definite thing and not 
a matter for argument after the loss has 
taken place. 


In all the investigations I have made I 
have been particularly impressed with 
the old truth: A man ordinarily benefits 
from any organization in the exact pro- 
portion in which he himself tries to help. 
In other words, he gets out what he puts 
in. There is, in one of the medium- 
sized New York State cities, a retail- 
specialty merchant who has told me he 
owes his success largely to his modest 
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For Copies of Letters 
and Records Use 


ESLEECK’ 
‘Thin n Papers 


cca ESLEECK'S THIN PAPERS mn) 





UR Papers are made fro: high- 
grade new Rags ina very efficient 
mill, so they have the Strength and Un- 
iformity necessary for papers of that 
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activities in his trade association. I will 
quote his exact words, only leaving out 
the name of the trade to which he be- 
longs: 

“When I started in business,” he said, 
“it was with the idea that I ought to 
hide everything from any competitors as 
much as possible, feeling sure they were 
all looking for a chance to down me and 
ready to steal any successful metl.od | 
might discover. When I was invited to 
join the Rotary club some years ago I 
accepted mainly because I had heard it 
was an organization to which only one 
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Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Flowers 


be your messengers of 
love, hope, sympathy 
and cheer 





Flowers go “Anywhere 





the Telegraph Goes’ 


ASSOCIATED 
ROTARY FLORISTS 
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OU are often compelled to conduct 

business of a confidential nature over 

the telephone—business that you 
can’t afford to have overhead. 

The Hush-A-Phone is a voice silencer 
that protects your confidential telephone 
conversations. It renders your voice in- 
audible to persons a few feet from you, 
and visitors right beside your desk can- 
not distinguish what you are saying. 

The Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent 
attachment—itslips instantly on or off any 
phone. It requires no adjustment or atten- 
tion—initial cost is the only cost. Mail 
the coupon for free descriptive booklet. 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
19 Madison Ave. New York City 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 

Room 1301, 19 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please mail me booklet, “How to make your tele- 
phone as private as a booth.” 
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man from a line could belong, so I felt 
I would be safe in it. 

“After I had been in Rotary a while I 
began to realize that the most successful 
man, and certainly the most agreeable 
ones, were those who acted as though 
they did not have any secrets; and I got 
to feeling a little ashamed of my attitude 
toward my competitors. About this time 
the dealers in my line of business organ- 
ized a local association, and one of its 
first moves was to invite the state organi- 
zation to hold its annual convention in 
our city. I let myself be persuaded to 
join in with the others and we landed 
the convention. 

“Then was when I got my first idea 
of the real value of co-operation. More 
than a hundred delegates from all parts 
of the state came to the convention, and 
suddenly I realized that here was a won- 
derful clearing house of information, for 
every man present was engaged in the 
same line of business as myself and fac- 
ing precisely the same problems. I made 
enough friendships at this gathering to 
make me want to attend another; and it 
was at the following year’s convention, 
held in another city, that I was converted 
for life into an organization man. 

“For some time I had been considering 
moving my place of business from its 
original location and taking larger and 
much more expensive quarters; but be- 
fore taking a decisive step I thought I 
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would talk it over with some of m, 
friends at the convention. Between ge. 
sions one afternoon I got half a doze, 
successful men in my hotel room ani 
laid my problem before them, telling ex. 
actly how much capital I had, how myc} 
business I was doing, and how myc) 
greater my expenses would be if | mage 
the contemplated move. Mere money 
could not have bought the expert advic: 
I got at that informal conference. Th, 
consensus of opinion was that I ough: 
not take the risk on my present capital 
I am convinced that my business life wa; 
saved during that hour in the hotel room, 
for the depression that came on six 
months later in 1920 would have certainly 
wiped me out if I had tried to expand 
at that time.” 

And so we find the helpfulness cf the 
trade association is a real, vital thing to 
those who constitute its membership, 
Scores of these associations have nov 
turned their attention to something tha) 
may lift civilization a great big note 
higher—the writing of codes of correct 
practices. In detail they have to be dif. 
ferent for each trade, but they all have 
the same framework—relations with your 
competitors, relations with your em. 
ployes, relations with those you buy from 
relations with those you sell to. Four 
points of contact through which the spirit 
of square-dealing must flow back ani 
forth to make trade and commerce man- 
kind’s greatest service to mankind. 





Rose Marie Blair 
(Continued from page 16) 


ment. They were gone a week. Twenty 
minutes after they left the college town 
for home, a telegram arrived for Trent. 
Phil Bagley met him at the train, an ex- 
cited, trembling man, looking older in 
his excitement than Trent had ever seen 
him. Without a suspicion of the cause, 
Trent greeted him, inquiring after his 
health. Phil ignored the query, and 
blurted out his news. He had found oil 
at last. They had brought i a big pro- 
ducer in the best oil section of the state. 
He—Windy Phil—was a rich man, and 
so was Trent Blair. 

It was not long after that until the 
shadow reappeared on the horizon of 
Rosy’s happiness. Only Rosy with her 
senses acute from past sufferings, would 
have noticed it at first. But the shadow 
grew and deepened, and others began to 
see the cause. Rosy grieved, but others 
were not so kind, and sneered. For Trent 
Blair was developing what some were 
termed to refer to, with lifted eyebrows, 
as “a darn good opinion of himself.” 
The particular thorn in Rosy’s flesh was 
the manner in which he treated the small 
children of a widow who lived in a little 
house back of them across the alley. 
They were always appearing on the Blair 
premises to Trent’s undisguised disgust. 
Rosy would wash the faces of the little 


waifs, give them cookies or bread and 
butter, or apples, and often send some- 
thing nice over to the working mother. 
Once, Trent had caught her at this and 
though he said nothing, his face ex- 
pressed his feelings exactly. But one 
morning, the littlest one found his wa) 
to the Blairs’ front yard, and just as 
Trent was coming down the steps, 
toddled out from some shrubbery by the 
house, caught his toe in the grass, 
stumbled, and fell against Trent. There 
had been a shower during the night, an¢ 
the walk was wet, and as Trent, frown- 
ing mightily, moved gingerly to get 
around the child, he slipped on the wet 
pavement, lost his footing, and went 
sprawling in the grass. In a rage, he 
scrambled to his feet, ordered the chili 
out of the yard in no uncertain terms 
and went back into the house to change 
his clothes. At his entrance, Rosy heat- 
ing him muttering vehemently, came out 
with solicitous inquiry. He blustered 
indignantly, and forgetting himself com 
pletely, expressed his views as to the 
rights of respectable citizens and_ the 
proper disposition of “trash” like tha 
family. Too hurt for speech, and quite 
unheeded by Trent, Rosy stood, nervous 
ly twisting her fingers. But Carter, al- 
ways the observing, saw her, and in on¢ 
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of his 
kes me, Trent, you’ve a damned 


poo! mory, or a damned good for- 
gett 

Tl others glared at each other for 
a m 
we i 
Turning on his heel, Trent mounted, 


the stairs without another word. 


There came to Carter’s ears often as 
ended his duties in a downtown 
remarks about Trent’s snobbish- 
Contemptuous remarks, sometimes 


he ¢ 
office 
ness 
sport 
Once or twice, he himself was twitted 
about his “swelled-headed” brother, but 
he did not repeat the remarks either to 
Trent or to Rosy. With his intuitive 
understanding of his mother, he saw 
how this new phase of Trent was worry- 


ing her. 


A als fall, Bob Cathers who sponsored | 
the 


Christmas dinner for boys, 
passed on, and there was no one to take 
his place. At the club luncheons, it was 
talked about, but nobody volunteered to 
“carry on.” There were some who 
thought the idea rather foolish and far- 
fetched, and so expressed themselves, 


re flashes of anger, cried out: | 


nt, and Rosy intervened entreat- | 
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ken jokingly, sometimes scathingly. | 








and with this element, young Trent Blair | 


agreed. A day in November came 
finally. Trent having had an unusually 
busy morning, was late arriving at the 
weekly luncheon. He slipped into a 
vacant chair at the table and observed 
there were strangers opposite. He nodded 
briefly. One of the strangers was a 
voung man, little more than a boy; his 
companion an elderly gentleman. Trent 
thought he detected a gleam of amuse- 
ment in the younger man’s eyes, and 
turned back to stare at this stranger. 
The gleam had become frankly a smile, 
and Trent, taken by surprise, cried ex- 
plostvely : 

“Holy cat!” 

“Holy cat, your own self!” retorted 
the young man, crisply. 

“Butch !” 

“My name,” said the young fellow, 
grandly, “is Butcher Edison Crawford. 
My father,” he introduced the older man, 
and added, appraising, ‘““You’ve changed 
quite a bit yourself, Trent, since I saw 
you last.” 

\ dull red crept into Trent’s cheeks. 
At a loss for words to speak, he was 
glal that other voices of surprise broke 
in. Bill Roberts who had brought Ed 
and his son in, beamed over the success 

iis surprise, and the ensuing hub-bub 
covered Trent’s confusion. He wanted 
to think. He remembered Butch’s dis- 
appcarance years before, but neither he 
noi anyone else, apparently, had asso- 
ciate” Ed Crawford’s son with the Butch 
club’s first boys’ Christmas dinner. 


Th l\der Crawford as well as Butch and 
Bill Roberts seemed to enjoy the com- 
mot.n they had created. Trent observed 














A Service— 


for District Conferences 


Those. who are responsible 

Rotary District Conferences 
service which this organization has to offer—a 
service embracing every step from the planning of 
the decoration to carrying them out in the most 
minute detail. We will submit a diagram showing 
suggested decoration, either using the materials 
you now have on hand, or we will supply all neces- 


Everything you need 
for the Conference 


Decorations 
Flags 
Pennants 
Banners 
Placques desired. 


sary material. 


Souvenirs 


Paper caps 
Arm Bands 
Badges 

Hat Bands 


Novelties 


Attendance Prizes 


Gongs 
Emblems 
Placques 


Send for our catalogue 
of Rotarian supplies 


Write for further detailed 


Geo. E. Fern 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1252-1254 Elm St. 





Souvenirs, favors, etc., will be supplied by us if 


Not only is this service infinitely more satisfac- 
tory, but it is more economical in the long run. 
Experience has taught us the most efficient manner 
in which to produce the desired results. 
from the numerous occasions for which we have 
planned and executed 
U. S. A., we have recently received orders from 
Mexico, Peru, Brazil, Spain, Panama, A.ustralia, 
India, Scotland, England and Wales. 


Let us put it across for YOU 


Our knowledge and experience in decorations can 
save you time and money—and we will “put it 
across” for you. Give us a diagram of the hall 
and some idea of the appropriation for decoration 
and we shall be pleased to submit a plan. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1roo Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 


There is to be a Hotel Statler in Boston (1350 rooms, 1350 
baths); and «nother Statler-operated hotel in Detroit. Opening 


dates to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 


ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 


ST. LOUIS 
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that the young man took well with 4}, 
crowd. He was good humor pe: Onified 
and broke a shade of embarrassment tha, 
threatened to creep up by calling out in 


Mark Caldwell’s name and_ reminding 






















































































it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about | him of their round over Santa Clays 
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n y 4 This Space sion about the mouth and in the eye: Ou 
for Name and of Ed Crawford. Something very won- Bu 
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After the luncheon, Butch drew Tren 
aside. wo 
“They tell me you’ve struck it rich,” ha 
fe smiled, holding out a congratulatory st 
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Janue 


you, 


nt to see him. I'll come up to 
the a 
1 sn’t ashamed at all! Trent got 

-ar and drove out into the coun- 

re than one of Trent’s business 
; had been thought out while 
aimlessly through the country, 
iiles from home. But never over 
st harrowing of them had his 
mind been in the turmoil it was in today: 
He | not recognize his problem as 
et it was of much more impor- 
tance than any of his business tangles. 
\With a sense of obscurity from the past, 
‘ed to remember that that affluence 
whicl: had been growing upon him stead- 
ily had been suddenly and cruelly up- 
rooted by Butch’s astonishing and un- 
expected appearance. That he, Butch, 
should have been chosen of all those 
boys, by the close-fisted, cold-hearted Ed 
Crawford for his son! Butch, name- 
less, with no promise in him at all, an 
ugly-tempered, swearing, cursing piece 
of flotsam. Yet he answered to the 
name of Butcher Edison Crawford! 
Queer he had not abandoned the name 
Butcher. A link with the ugly past that 
bound him irrevocably. 

He remembered suddenly that the 
woman whom Butch called “mother” 
had not even given her son that name. 
She had always called him “Kid,” al- 
ways spoken of him as the Kid, and the 
name “Butch” had been fastened on 
him by the youngsters in the neighbor- 
hood on the occasion of his having at- 
tempted to carve a cat. It did not bring 
even a suggestion of a smile to Trent’s 
face as his mind conjured up the scene 
again so plainly. It had been his own 
mother, Rosy, who had put a stop to the 
proceedings, and from then on, the Kid 
had been called the Butcher, or “Butch” 
for short. Trent was willing to wager 
that Butch remembered. He would re- 
member everything about his boyhood, 
the little unloved derelict that he was, 
even that dinner party and his affray 
with Mark Caldwell. 

He, Trent Blair, did not remember! 
Oh, no! He was Blair of the Cabinet 
Works, a young oil man, partner of 
Phil Bagley. It did not occur to him 
that in thinking of himself as Phil Bag- 
ley’s partner, he was linking his name 
with Failure. Phil Bagley was rich, 
now, and he had forgotten Phil had ever 
been anything else. To him, Phil had 
not a past. He had forgotten his own! 
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Y ' he was lying, and knew he was 
ing. As plainly as yesterday, he saw 
unken father raise an arm to strike 

his mother, shielding her baby, his 
brother. And he remembered clearly 
na fit of sullen resentment, he had 
d to go home when he learned his 
had been killed in a drunken 

braw!, and he had tried to see how much 
Whiskey he could drink, and the very 
‘me! of the liquor as he put the glass 
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The Barnes-Crosby Company had at that time 
ten employees and occupied a floor space of 
less than one thousand square feet. At the 
present time the employees number about 
three hundred and the floor space occupied 
by the various departments exceeds forty thou- 
sand square feet. 4 
This growth has been accomplished only by 
the superiority of our organization, its quality é 
and service rendered. Our Advertising Art - | 
and Photograph Studios, with specialists in 
all branches of Illustrative Art, are perfectly 
equipped. Our Photo-Engraving and Me- = 








“a chanical Departments produce the best in ay 
wei printing plates, made for Black and White or \\ 
IP’ 3 Color Printing. ING 
ZA a 
ee For years our customers have been acquainted A 
A: with our old entrance at 226 West Madison 1 
3 Street and while we have not moved,we have 
ise changed our address to 9 North Franklin x 


Street, right around the corner from our old 
entrance. 
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You are cordially invited 
to visit our establishment 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TO KNOW WHEN — YOU NEED A 


KASTEN TIME STAMP ped Esa | Fresh Air 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and enti 
| without draft with the 






ters, orders or other matters 
that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 
Sond pe a showing V ® ] 
styles and giving prices. t t 
Facsimile imprint | © n l a Oo r Ss 
reduced in size 
a6 2G? 34h 


record exactly the minute let- 
‘“‘COMMON SENSE’”’ window 


HENRY KASTENS 


Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 




















(Made of P!ate Glass) 

YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 
The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator 
is used in OFFICES, Residences, Schools, 
Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 

Send for our “FRESH AIR” Folder 
GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 

331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Send for prices 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


79 Flatbush Ave. —-- ==, 
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MEN! 
REDUCE 
INSTANTLY 


Take 2 to 4 inches off girth 
this easy, comfortable way 


Here is a safe, sure and easy way to instantly 
reduce girth 2 to 4 inches—all without the slight- 
est effort on your part. No bothersome exercise— 
no dieting—no inconvenience. Just wear the 
“‘Director’’—a_ scientifically designed and made to 


measure reductive belt—and excess fat dissolves 
like magic. 


= 


away 
Make Clothes 
Fit Better 


* No man who carries a 
paunch of excess fat can 
look well dressed. A 
heavy waistline is an ab- 
solute bar to correctly fit- 
ting clothes. It pulls the 
A coat out of shape—makes 

trousers bulge and sag— 


causes the vest to slip 
Get rid of this and wrinkle. “Director” 


dangerous fat. puts an end to all this 
annoyance. Not only does it make clothes fit bet- 
ter and look better but it gives the wearer a de- 
lightful feeling of ease and comfort. 


DIRECTOR 
Melts Fat Away Like Magic 


Director gives more than temporary relief. It actually 
dissolves excess fat away. It applies a firm but gentle 


pressure which automatically 


produces a continuous 
/ 





kneading motion with the na- 
tural movements of the body. 
This action tends to dissolve 
and scatter fatty deposits. 
Thus the continued wearing of 
the Director permanently cor- 
rects over-development. Di- 
rector is woven to measure from 
the finest mercerized web elas- 


tic—all in one piece. No ' 

pag —— — ae 

or buttons. t slips on easily 

and is delightfully comfort- a A 
able. Endorsed by thousands 

of business and professional Director melts 
men. excess fat away 





FREE PROOF— 


WRITE NOW Merchant Tailors 


Write today for a Di- Write for special 
rector and see for yourself proposition now of- 
how effective it is as a flesh fered to merchant 


reducer. The price—made to tailors for first time. 


measure—is only $6.50. Each 
garment is guaranteed to be 
satisfactory or your money 
will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won’t cost you 


Here is an opportu- 
nity for profit while 
satisfying the faulty 
figures. No obliga- 
tion in_ getting the 
facts. Write today. 





a penny. Be sure and give 

height, weight and waist Landon & Warner, 
measure when ordering. The Dept. 31, 
coupon is for your con- 225 N. Michigan BI. 
venience. Tear it out and Chicago 

mail today. 





Landon & Warner, Dept. 31, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
= eS eS eee ee eee 


Landon & Warner, 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 31. 


Send my Director under your money back guarantee. 
ok ee » my height fg.......cscce- 


my waist measure iS....... eccccccccces 
CD $6.50 enclosed. (Send C. O. D. 
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Salt Lake City,. Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 














IN MONTREAL TbsRetazy Club Meets 


{Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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to his lips had made him deathly sick. 
He had known for a long time that Rosy 
felt that only the intervention of Divine 
Providence had kept him from follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps. He re- 
coiled shivering from the thought. 


He saw again Dave Markham drive 
up to the door of Crite’s Place, light his 
cigarette, and bet on the fight between 
“Red-head” and “Yeller Jacket,” strang- 
ers to the man, almost strangers to the 
boy. He remembered vividly the day 
he entered Dave’s shop, and how after- 
wards, he would slip to the pattern shop 
every chance he got until Dave gave 
him his opportunity with old Henry. 
How Henry had made him stop swear- 
ing; and Dave had made him learn more 
than just patterns. Then the Cabinet 
Works; and finally, Phil Bagley. He 
had never done anything alone. There 
had always been someone giving him a 
boost. Like a panorama, the whole 
thing spread itself out before him, the 
years of his life. He could not, how- 
ever, just remember the first time he 
began to feel ashamed of his mother. . . . 

Suddenly, the car shot violently ahead, 
accelerated by him unconsciously in the 
sudden confusion of his emotions. This 
was the first time he had ever honestly 
admitted he was ashamed of his mother, 
and at the admission, something in him 
finer than he knew, rose up in arms. 
Coward! Ashamed of Rosy Blair! 
Black, base coward! 

Butch, nameless Butch! Who knew 
what the growing boy had suffered, hid- 
ing it under cover of a bullying brag- 
gadocio? Yet Trent was sure Butch 
would speak his mother’s name with a 
sort of defiant reverence. Trent thought 
he had pride, but he knew he had none 
such as this. And Carter Blair was not 
ashamed of Rosy. He was proud of 
her, he had crowned her Queen Superior 
on a throne of his imagination. Trent 
had seen and often resented this. Yet 
he whom the gods had chosen to favor 
so graciously, he was less than these two. 


N humbled Trent came into his office 
after dark that night. To his sur- 
prise, he found Dave Markham there. 
Curious, unaware of the marks of travail 
on his face, he greeted Dave. The older 
man peered intently into the younger 
one’s face, and the latter not knowing 
what was revealed, could only wonder 
confusedly. Whatever Dave had come 
to say remained forever untold. Sud- 
denly, he reached out his hands, and 
grasped Trent’s warmly. 
“Tl’m glad, my boy,” he said. 
mighty glad.” 


Rosy sensed a change in Trent. How- 
ever, he made no explanation; she asked 
for none. But two weeks before Christ- 


“T’m 


mas, lingering awkwardly after break- 
fast ene morning, he told of his newest 
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venture. He had volunteered io ja), 
Bob Cathers’ place and foot the pj, 
for the Boys’ Christmas dinner, 

“It may not do the most of the kids an 
good at all. But if out of all of then 
one or two get started on the right path. 
surely the end justifies the effort.” 

And he never knew he was quoting 
Butcher Edison Crawford. 


‘THE District Rotary conference was 

held in their city that spring, and jy 
preparing for it, a personal invitation 
was extended by each local Rotarian ty 
the Rotarians of his classification in the 
other clubs. Trent Blair wrote his in. 
vitations, and carried the lot home. He 
had ended his letter thus: 


“ 


—-—and my Rotarianne, my Mother, joins 
with me in hoping you and your Rotarianne 
will be here. 
Yours very truly, 

Trent Brarr. 
Countersigned, 





His Rotarianne.” 

“You’re to sign this, mother,” said 
Trent. 

“Oh, no, Trent, I’d rather not,” pro- 
tested Rosy. But unheeding, Trent guid- 
ed her to his desk, pushed her down 
into his chair, put the pen in her hand, 
and placing his hand over hers, guided 
it as she made a trembling R. Absently 
he noticed for the first time how soft 
her greying hair was, how fine the tex- 
ture of her skin, and he had a queer 
feeling of discovery that she was pretty 
The thought flashed through his mind 
that she must have been a wonderfull) 
beautiful girl. And then a picture out 
of the past seemed to flash before his 
eyes, of his mother, tired and dirty, hair 
untidy and features drawn with fatigue 
at the close of the day’s work, listlessly 
preparing supper while his father 
slouched in the only easy chair the place 
afforded; and he seemed to hear again 
his father’s sneering voice: 

“Rose Marie! Rose Marie! You sure 
make one helluva lookin’ Rose Marie!” 

And his father spat out the open door, 
and chuckled. 

A pain seemed to pierce Trent’s eye- 
balls, he closed his eyelids to shut out 
the horrid picture. It had happened al! 
in a flash. His mother’s fingers were 
forming the letter “s.” Impulsively, his 
hand tightened its clasp on hers, and he 
guided firmly the hand that inscribed 
the name. 

She caught a sob in her throat, crie( 
softly, “Trent!” There were tears 0 
her eyes, and as she looked up at het 
son, she saw there were tears in his 

The name on the paper stared bo'dly 
up at them both. 

It was “Rose Marie Blair.” 

Tue Enp. 
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What Is the Real Mission of Rotary? 


(Continued from page 11) 


janus y, 1924 

that question cannot be answered. 
I it “in my bones” that Rotary 
has ome clear message to give our 
cont. porary business world; some au- 
thor ative word to say; some mellow- 
ing \vice from a minaret that will call 
men (o a policy of purity and straight- 


ness. of conciliation, reconciliation, and 
assuagement. 

Rotary, being composed of a repre- 
sentative fellowship of business men, is 
in a uniquely favorable position to at- 
tack the most menacing danger with 
which our modern civilization is con- 
fronted. It has the men, the repre- 
sentation, the good will, the spirit, and 
the youth to make its attack effective. 
“Charity begins at home,” and so, in my 
judgment, must Rotary. It must be pre- 
pared to show the modern world what 
can be done by keen business men of 
good will in cleaning out the Augean 
stables of business; in restoring the con- 
fidence of the employee in his employer 
and in proving to a cynical and skepti- 
cal world that really and in very truth, 
“he profits most who serves best.” 


First: When a man is introduced into 
Rotary he is, or should be, given to 
understand that Rotary has selected 
him as a leading personality in his 
calling and as a man of heart as well 
as head. He must be unexceptionable 
morally, financially, and socially, and 
the club must have satisfied itself that 
he is of the fibre to make a real and 
convinced Rotarian. 

Second. When the club has accepted 
the responsibilities of his membership 
it thereby asserts that for that par- 
ticular classification it is willing to be 
judged by its member. It is willing 
to speak in terms of personality to 
that section of the community. 

Third: The club might then proceed 
to vest its member with definite re- 
sponsibility by giving him his charter 
(just as the club itself has received 
its charter from a higher authority). 
This document would be exhibited in 
his place of business. Alternatively, 
he would be required to exhibit the 
Rotary emblem on his door or win- 
dows, thus making him definitely 
stand, in the eyes of the subsequently 
educated public, for a great business 
ideal. 


\ OULD it not be a fine and signifi- 
cani thing if the public, seeing the 
otary emblem on, say a shop, could say 
with conviction, “That is a clean business. 
lhe owner is a man of the highest char- 
acter, His word is as good as his 
check signature. No adulterated goods 
are sold there. No lies, white or other- 
Wisc, are told about the goods. His 
sta’ have the best wages and conditions 
in ‘lat trade; they share with him the 
Proits, the risks, and the management. 


If it were possible for that staff to elect 
a new boss they would assuredly elect 
the present owner. There are no dis- 
putes, no bitterness, no labor troubles in 
the business. To the owner, his work- 
ers are colleagues and kindly, likable 
human beings to be co-operated with; 
while to the workers the owner is a big- 
hearted, honest, and lovable man with 
heavier burdens than theirs on his shoul- 
ders. The owner knows that his staff is 
essential to his business and the staff 
know that the owner is as necessary as 
they are, for he is the captain who can 
read the stars on the ocean of business; 
he is the cement that binds the whole 
fabric together. That Rotary business 
has solved the acutest and most desperate 
problem of the twentieth century.” 


OW, you long-headed business men 

don’t laugh too consumedly. Answer 
this question: If good wil!, sympathy, 
understanding, and the Rotary Spirit ap- 
plied to commerce, industry, and profes- 
sions cannot solve our economic prob- 
lems, what alternative have you? 
Straight, now! Intensified competition 
to eliminate competitors? Hardly. So- 
cialism? No. Well, then, what is left 
but good will, sympathy, understanding, 
and the Rotary Spirit? Just think it 
over on these lines. 

In answer to the Rotarian who is 
foaming at the mouth at the monstrous 
suggestion that the emblem should be 
displayed, may I say a few quiet words? 
Is Rotary afraid of itself or of its mem- 
ber, that it must hide? Is the business 
a dishonorable thing that Rotary must 
not be publicly identified with? If Ro- 
tary has a relation to his business, why 
not say so and judge both Rotary and 
the man by the association? But, it is 
objected, the man would advertise him- 
self by Rotary, and that, you know, 
would be horrid. I thought the mem- 
ber was the leading man in his line in 
his city when Rotary called him to mem- 
bership. Where does the advertisement 
come in? Certainly a wheel, the sig- 
nificance of which the great bulk of the 
public do not at present in the least 
understand, would be no advertisement 
at all. “But,” says the timid soul, 
“would it not advertise his business to 
his fellow-Rotarians?” Not at all. They 
are all leading men of the town, just 
as he is a leading man, and they knew 
him and his business long before he 
came into Rotary. Do you mean to tell 
me that Rotarians are going to gaze at 
the Rotary emblem on John Jones’ win- 
dow and say to each other, “He is ad- 
vertising to us; infamous!” 

On the contrary they would look with 
real joy at another man who had been 
recruited into a great world movement 
and had had the moral courage to nail 
his ethics to the mast. 

A good deal was said at the recent 
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of winter 
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Santa Fe superior 
service and scenery 
plus Fred Harvey 
meals—your assur- 
ance of a delightful 
trip— 
4 daily trains 
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Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park— 
Open all the year. 

For reservations and details address or call on 
J. R. MORIARTY, Div. Pass. Agent 
A. T. &S. F. Ry. 


179 West Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Wabash 4600 
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your shoulders. Let 
ATTENTION = Ss srrarve zo! 
coming party for you. 
THE COTILLON with favors, given during every 
dance, comic stunts worked out among the danc- 
ers, under personal supervision; will assure you 
of a most wonderful party. 
Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
will add materially to the success of your Ball, 
Banquet or Show. No matter where you are, we 
can personally conduct your party, thus relieving 
you of your troubles. 


Send for our catalog 


McConnell Cotillon Works 


183 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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Like a Thief in the Night 


Disease can creep unsuspected on your sys- 
tem “Like a Thief in the Night.” A number 
of serious ailments such as Bright’s disease 
can develop to a chronic stage without your 
knowing it. 

There is one sure way to guard against this. 
It is to have HEALTH PROTECTION. 

Real Health Protection is afforded by having 


a periodical Urinalysis which detects the be 
ginning of most internal troubles. Many of 
these can be stopped by such simple means as 
a change of diet. 


Our Service gives you He alth Protection in 
the most scientific, effective and economical 
manner. 

The small amount of time 
you may save the expense, 
serious illness. 


and money it costs 
loss and worry of 


It costs you nothing to investigate. It may 
save you more than money can buy. Write 
for our booklet, “The Span of Life” and full 


particulars of our plan, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 


ANALYSIS 
R. 14 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Beistle Rotary Hat 
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and “talk”; all three go together. your tele- 
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pag emcee from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
ly interested in other organizations. we manufacture 
similar hate for M ine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T.. Elks, K.o U. C. T.. and many other 
organizations, as mh as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 
Descriptive price list upen request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Tourists’ Hotels in 
Southern Florida, abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and 
every room steam heated 


The Rotary Hotel of Delightful 
Miami, Florida 


The Rotary Club 
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land of perpetual Summer. 
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conference at Scarborough about a code 
in Rotary for business. To codify our 
ethics would be our first step to under- 
stand them. Meantime we keep them in 
spirit—the Rotary Spirit. The codifi- 
cation of the Rotary ethics would assist 
the man who translated Rotary into his 
business. And when, if ever, the time 
comes when the method I have sug- 
gested, or some such method becomes 
obligatory for all Rotarians, vocational 
codes will undoubtedly be necessary. 

As to professions, can one imagine the 
Rotary clergyman who would refuse to 
take Rotary into his profession? Why, 


January, 1994 


then, should it be counted difficult fo; a 
banker, an accountant, a lawyer, or ay 
assurance secretary to adopt and {olloy 
such a code and method? 

To conclude: Rotary is more than , 
luncheon club; more than a pleasant 
fellowship; more than a charitable or. 
ganization; more than a Boys’ \Vor|: 
movement. It is a way of life; an at. 
titude of mind; a posture of the soul. |; 
is a new voice in the world of business: 
it is a call to representative men to re. 
shape the modern world on straighter, 
sweeter, more merciful, and more hy. 
manistic lines. 





Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 
(Continued from page 23) 


leader, gave c@ncerts in every New 
England state. Like all his _ broth- 
ers, Charles is a keen golf player 
and his travels have acquainted him with 
a considerable variety of hazards, both 
in golf and otherwise. Just now he is in 
Central Europe and will probably visit 
the American consulates in Scandinavia 
and Germany before returning to the 
United States. When he does return, the 
| local Rotary club will be glad to see its 
honorary member again. 

Henry H. Eberhardt is also in the 
public service, though he is not obliged 
to travel quite so far as Charles. Henry 
has served two terms as county treasurer, 
and is at present city treasurer. His 
classification is “real estate” and he is 
the baby Rotarian of the family in fact 
if not in size. It is rather hard for any 
of these brothers to get overlooked in a 
crowd. 

Frank L. Eberhardt is president of the 
Rotary club of Salina, and is also presi- 
dent of the Eberhardt Lumber Company. 
Of late years, however, he has devoted 
much time to the problems of reinforced 
concrete construction, for he is also 
president of the Eberhardt Construction 
Company, which in five years has erected 
buildings costing, in the aggregate, more 
than ten million dollars. These buildings 
are not all in Kansas; some are found in 
five neighboring states. 

Both Fred and Frank along about 1897 
became the champion bicycle racers of 
Kansas; then following in the footsteps 
of the brothers, Charles and John, they 
won the state tennis championship in 
1900. They also held the Missouri Val- 
ley championship for three years; and 
finally won the Midwest tournament in 
Omaha in 1903. 

Besides his share in these athletic 
triumphs, Fred F. Eberhardt studied 
banking at first hand, though in recent 
years he has been a paving contractor. 
Besides the regular contracts for laying 
pavements, Fred makes instantaneous 





contracts for using pavements wherever 
he meets one of his little friends ready 
for a romp. The children for blocks 
around think Fred is one of the best 
playmates that ever happened and the 
Rotarians agree with them. 


ND last but not least we come to 
John J. Eberhardt. In the thirty-two 
years that John has been connected with 
the Massachusetts Mutual he has man- 
aged to become General Agent. Last year 
he wrote about $250,000 of personal in- 
surance, but what was far more impor- 
tant to his youngsters, he also wrote some 
more poems. For John is well known as 
the author of “Lanes o’ Ladland” and 
has a happy knack of placing the shadows 
and sunshine of boyhood within metric 
bounds. If you have ever enjoyed Eddie 
Guest’s poems you will like some of 
John’s, for both these Rotarians have 
somewhat similar views when describing 
their boys. Besides writing insurance 
and poetry, John has managed to compile 
several concert books for stringed in- 
strument clubs. We have already men- 
tioned his leadership of a mandolin club, 
but not the fact that he was leader of the 
old Fourth Regiment band while stil! in 
his early twenties. Probably he knows 4 
bit about writing checks, too, for besides 
his membership in Rotary and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he acted as chairman 
of a college campaign committee which 
recently raised one million dollars in 4 
sparsely settled district. Like his broth- 
ers, he also knows how to fill in a score 
card for golf, and how to get a score 
card which is worth exhibiting, This va- 
riety of activities keeps John healt'y, 
happy and successful. He has learned, 
he says, that business is not necessa'ily 
a cold-blooded proposition, in fact he 
finds that a bit of sentiment has a pice 
even in a business letter and that a /it- 
tle community service pays fine dividen(s. 
It is not necessary that one make eit ie! 
a sentiment of business or a busines: 0! 
sentiment, though a touch of both maxes 
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ity and progress. John’s view- 
; more or less apparent in all his 
You can find there the humanity 
has made him so great a business 
; well as the straightforward deal- 
ich makes him so good a husband 
and tather. And you can also find a 
whimsical humor, a close companionship 
with boys which is responsible for such 
verses as these: ; 


MY CORDUROY BREECHES 
| kept my mother darnin’, kept her patch- 
n’ half the night 
Until, in desperation, she exclaimed, “This 
sn’t right! 
sonna be heroic—gonna save a lot 0’ 
titches.”” 
So <he purchased me the toughest kind o’ 
Cordurary Britches. 


T rst day I possessed ’em a football 
came we played, 

A course—when I came home, at 
night, I looked tored up ’n frayed! 
But if a lickin’ has to come (the kind with 

willow switches), 
It doesn’t feel so “burny” under— 
Cordurary Britches. 


An’ when I’m runnin’ races my britches 
make a noise 

That spurs me on ’n’ helps me win from 
other britchesed boys. 

| c’'n somersault ’n’ “rassle,” on the grass er 
in the ditches, 

When my mother’s got me locked up in 
my Cordurary Britches. 


On Sunday morn they dress me up, they 
“scrub” my hands ’n’ face, 

Put on a tie, paste down my hair (I’m 
usually “a disgrace’). 

But ‘fore the day is half used up my body 
fairly itches, 

Fer the com-fer-ta-ble 
Cordurary Britches. 


the fondness of 

gladness of the heart 

Paradin’ past the Big Folks—a 
kinda smart; 

You could never buy me nothen’—with 
vour pockets full of riches— 

That'd make me feel much gooder’n 

My Cordurary Britches. 


feelin’ of my 


Oh! possession—the 


feelin’ 


\ man who can write a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of insurance an- 
nually must know something of the joys 
of material success, yet John Eberhardt 
will tell you there are no joys compared 
to that of seeing the smiles of happiness 
lay about your own youngster’s face: 


play 
There’s nothing sweeter 
Than a little boy’s smile 
When he’s fillin’ up the buckets 
In the old sand-pile. 


Occasionally John employs his musical 
and poetical gifts for the benefit of Salina 
Rotary and then the club has a new song. 
or example, there is the following ditty, 

‘ to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne”: 


R otarians, come! let’s play the game, 

Let’s hit the line with a smile; 

'v a lively Rotary Bunch 

Knows how to “Smile a Mile.” 
T secret of our friendship rare 

ls jes’ a warm handshake, 
A.’ say! old pal, it’s firm ’n true 

\s the heart of old times’ sake. 
Remember, Bill, ’most any man 
In this old world’s true blue, 
reated jes’ about the same 
\s you’d have him treat you. 
now, let’s grin ’n’ raise the roof, 
\-singin’ holdin’ hands, 
ell serve best, jes’ makin’ friends, 
Vhile Rotary expands. 


’ 
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FOR THE 
THIRD 
DISTRICT 
CON FERENCE 
AT 
VERA CRUZ 
FEB. 29—MAR. 1 
1924 





There are places in Mexico as old and as interesting as the Sphinx 


and Pyramids of Egypt 


VISITING AT 


Dallas, San Antonio. Monterrey, Guadalajara, Mexico City 


Vera Cruz, and the Pyramids of 


the Sun and Moon, with visits on the return trip to Brownsville and Galveston, Texas. 
Rates for all-expense Pilgrimage, covering every item of expense during the 19-day trip, from 


Chicago back to Chicago, one person occupying lower berth alone, $395.00. 
communications for 


Address all 


cities upon request. 
the Pilgrimage to 


MR. & MRS. VERNON 


505 NATIONAL CITY BANK BLDG. 


Rates from other 
reservations and illustrated booklet of 
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Reduce Your Waist 


in |OSeconds 


You can actnallyv doit 
now with the “Won- 
der” Health Belt. It 
will take only the 
time required for ad- 
justing the belt 
around your waist to 
accomplish this re- 
duction and to bring 
relief from the strain 
of excess weight, 
which your abdom- 
inal muscles are car- 
rying. You will be 
BEFORE acreeably — surprised 
at the immediate re- 
lief from bodily fatigue and discomfort. You will 
know the satisfaction of again having a _ well 
poised figure. And, best of all, the fat begins, at 
once, to depart. Then good healthy muscular tis- 
sue replaces it. In @ month or so, you can take 
from 4 to 6 inches off your waist. 


THE ‘“‘WONDER’? HEALTH BELT 


will do these things. It is scientifically con- 
structed from strong, light-weight fabric. Easily 
adjusted and easily washed. 
Y IT AT OUR RISK 
We will send this Wonder Health Belt for 5 
days’ trial at our risk. Send your name, address 
and present waist measure. If no tape is handy, 
cut a piece of string to the proper size and mail 
it to us. When postman delivers belt, deposit 
only $1 with him. If 5 days’ using proves it 
helps you, send balance of $2 in full payment. 
Otherwise return and get your dollar back with- 
out question. Serd today 
WEIL HEALTH BELT COMPANY, Inc. 
4511 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 











Auto-Motive Lines—or What Have You? 


Can take on one or two additional lines for Detroit territory. Have contact with auto- 
motive industry, so would prefer something in that line, but will consider other products. 


AUTO-MOTIVE BROKER, care of The Rotarian, Chicago, III. 
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NOESTING PIN TICKET CO., Inc., Mount Vernon, New York 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
or Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., ‘New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
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Philadelphia, Drexel Bld: 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bids. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bld 
Bidg. 





San Francisco, Monadnock 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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COLLARTOWN, 
< cm yy Your Collars Better 
> We get our customers through our 


offer, “6 collars laundered free”. 
Original collar-makers’ finish. Write for empty carton. 


Collartown Laundry 
499 Cannon Place TROY, N. Y. 








“‘A City is Known by Its Hotels” 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 

















LETTERHEADS 6US! 
WEDDING & SOCIAL 
SKETCHIIS SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING cE MBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
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The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort—Courtesy—Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 


Heme o! Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. 
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Comment About Books 
(Continued from page 25) 
correspondent. The author is perhaps 
most interesting in his interpretation of 
Roosevelt’s statesmanship applied to the 
conduct of foreign affairs, which loomed 
large- during his administration of the 

government. 

He indicates the identity of the Cleve- 
land and Roosevelt attitudes toward the 
Monroe Doctrine, but not without an 
element of _ perplexity. Roosevelt 
strongly supported Cleveland’s blunt in- 
sistence upon Britain’s arbitrating her 
controversy with Venezuela, yet in his 
own presidency he was reluctant to sub- 
stitute arbitration for compulsion in the 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute. Six years later (1902), Roosevelt 
followed Cleveland’s example of plain 
talk to the German emperor whom, by a 
threat of force, he induced to arbitrate 
that monarch’s quarrel with the same 
state of Venezuela. The author con- 
cedes that Cleveland had some motive for 
his attitude and that Roosevelt under- 
stood this motive, but he concludes, “it 
has never been made public.” To the 
reviewer it seems somewhat surprising 
that the author has missed, or so it seems, 
Mr. Cleveland’s essay on the affair, writ- 
ten after his retirement from the presi- 
dency, together with Mr. Roosevelt’s ac- 
count of the matter, in which their 
common motive appears to have been to 
make the Venezuelan incident an unmis- 
takable warning to foreign powers that 
America was committed to the Monroe 
Doctrine as a permanent national policy, 
which other nations had been disposed to 
disrespect. 

The author points out how Roosevelt, 
intellectually considered, “galloped over 
vast tracts of historical and biological 
knowledge, of poetry and romance, de- 
lighting in them as he delighted in his 
sports.” He is impressed, as most of us 
are, with Roosevelt’s capacity, after 
bodily fatigue, to turn to any kind of 
reading with an appetite which “was all 
unexampled.” 

The author emphasizes that Roosevelt 
hated a “hybrid American citizenship” ; 
that he believed in a strong military as 
provocative of peace; he believed that 
peace without righteousness was no final 
goal; a summary of all he tried to teach 
“was his distrust of any ideas of progress 
which are founded in disparagement of 
the older moralities.” Although Lord 
Charnwood is in error in assuming, at 
the outset of his story, that Roosevelt 
died in “total eclipse”—the opposite was 
true—the author expresses for his reader 
the finest spirit of biography when he 
says: “Great men are only worthily hon- 
ored if the honor we pay them provokes 
us, the weakest or the stupidest, to stand 
resolutely erect.” With this sentiment, 
Roosevelt—whom in closing his volume 
he refers to as Mr. Valiant, “with his 
courage and skill,” his “marks and scars” 
—would have given his sincere and cour- 


ageous assent, 


January. 1924 
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